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SERVICES Available to 
SMALL EXPORTERS 


Department of Commerce Offers Diversified Aid to Foreign Traders 


HE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

has been especially concerned, since 
its inception, with the success and well- 
being of foreign traders both large and 
small. It has given particular attention 
to the small trader who, because of finan- 
cial or other limitations, has been un- 
able to employ specialists or maintain 
research departments which in many in- 
stances are available to the larger or- 
ganizations. 

Since Pear] Harbor, certain of the De- 
partment’s services to foreign traders 
have been curtailed or discontinued al- 
together. Others have been expanded. 
Detailed foreign-trade statistics, for ex- 
ample, are no longer made public. On 
the other hand a Unit charged with the 
study of small business problems has 
been established, and the Commercial 
Intelligence branch of the Department 
has been expanded considerably. 


Geared to Today's Needs 


The Department, particularly the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
continues to adhere closely to its statu- 
tory functions—to foster, promote, and 
develop foreign and domestic commerce. 
By reason of the many and varied 
changes induced by our war economy, 
the Department has geared its services 
to fit the needs of today’s foreign traders. 
Records indicate that such services have 
been of material assistance to the many 
small exporters who are continuing to 
do business in spite of necessary war re- 
strictions and regulations. 

What are these services? Built up 
over the years and increased as the need 
became evident, there are, no doubt, 
many traders who are not fully aware 
of their present extent and _ scope. 
Therefore, a review appears timely. 
Broadly speaking, these services can be 
divided as follows: 


1, Personal service. 

2. Pertinent information. 
3. Statistics, 

4. Publications. 


Personal Service 


One of the long-established services 
offered by the Department is that of in- 
forming and assisting foreign traders on 
how to develop and promote their busi- 
hess. This includes supplying exporters 
and importers with the names of for- 
eign producers and buyers of specific 


goods, credit data on either foreign buyer 
or seller, shipping information, documen- 
tation, financing, and other data neces- 
sary to enable the foreign trader to com- 
plete the transaction. 

During these days of war, the foreign 
trader is supplied with interpretations of 
current foreign-trade controls. He is 
also assisted in documentation and given 
appropriate counsel and guidance in ad- 
justing export and import business to 
changing circumstances of wartime op- 
erations. 

Assistance in the selection of foreign 
agents is another personal service avail- 
able. Competent foreign agents are sug- 
gested to replace those who have been 
found to have enemy affiliations. 

Foreign-trade complaints are also 
handled. Acting as a friendly interme- 
diary between the disputants, the De- 
partment in cooperation with Foreign 
Service officers of the United States fa- 
cilitates settlements by developing the 
facts in question. 


Pertinent Information 


Current information is available on 
the following: consular charges and reg- 
ulations for import into friendly foreign 
countries; cost of living in individual 
foreign countries (obtainable from Field 
or Washington office of the Depart- 
ment); commercial areas abroad, dis- 
tributing centers, buying power, and 
commercial customs; provisions of exist- 
ing or projected trade agreements be- 
tween the United States and friendly 
foreign nations. 

Other services that supply important 
and pertinent information to exporters 
include— 

Export Trade Associations.—Informa- 
tion on how to promote export trade 
through Webb-Pomerene Law Associa- 
tions and how to form such an associa- 
tion. 

Development of Industries —Informa- 
tion on the development of existing in- 
dustries abroad and the establishment of 
new plants. 

Industrial Property.—Information on 
how to safeguard foreign markets by 
protecting patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights, and how to prevent their 
infringement by unauthorized persons. 

Foreign Commercial Law.—Informa- 
tion on laws of friendly foreign countries 
affecting the rights of Americans to do 
business in those countries, particularly 
the law of sales, powers of attorneys, 


corporation law, bills of exchange, con- 
tracts, income taxes and other taxes di- 
rectly affecting American interests 
abroad. 

Foreign Tariffs—Information on im- 
port duties and regulations of foreign 
countries; including packing, labeling, 
and marketing, customs entries and 
clearances, warehousing, weights and 
measures, samples and advertising 
matter. 

Foreign-Trade and Related Statis- 
tics.—Statistics of the United States and 
of many foreign countries are being 
withheld from publication at present. 
However, when they become available 
again after the war, they will constitute 
primary data on foreign markets for 
American goods. 


Publications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY contains 
feature articles on timely subjects of 
particular interest to the foreign trader. 
Regular features include news items by 
countries and commodities and sections 
devoted to foreign exchange, finance, 
tariffs and trade controls, wartime com- 
modity controls, commercial-law notes, 
and interrelated subjects. 

Foreign Commerce Yearbook (annual) 
contains basic statistical data on all im- 
portant foreign countries. These in- 
clude area and population, agriculture, 
mining and manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and communication, foreign trade, 
finance; also world data on production of 
several commodities, on transportation 
media, and on foreign trade. The ap- 
pendix carries tables on foreign weights 
and measures with factors for conversion 
to United States units. The 1939 issue, 
now off the press, will be the last printed 
for the duration of the war. 

“Industrial Property Protection 
Throughout the World” is a handbook 
featuring the highlights of trade laws of 
more than 60 foreign countries. Here — 
the foreign trader can find information 
on how to obtain patents and copyright. 
The text also outlines pertinent bilateral 
and multilateral conventions and 
treaties. 

“Exporting Through Webb Law Cor- 
poration” covers detailed explanation on 
how firms may combine for export under 
the Export Trade Act. 

“Modern Export Packing” gives infor- 
mation on _ required, or advisable, 
methods of packing for shipment abroad. 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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LOOFAS Ahoy! 


Being the tale of the dish-rag gourd, its advance from a scratchy accessory 
for Nipponese baths to a vitally essential marine-engine filter—with as- 
sorted sidelights on soups, sandals, dubious ‘‘dopes;’ predatory insects, *‘tides 


in their flowing,”’ 
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and promising perseverance in Caribbean countries 


By Exinor F. Sytvester, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 

has ordered every loofa in the 
United States to active sea duty. There 
can be no “loaf-as” among the loofas. 
In case you are in doubt, loofa is neither 
a branch of the Waves nor a patrol 
boat—it is a sponge made from the 
tough fibrous center of the loofa gourd, 
a landlubber that looks like a cucumber, 
grows on a vine, and is not even diStant- 
ly related to the better-known marine 
family of sponges. 

The United States Navy, Coast Guard, 
Maritime Commission, Army, and Lend- 
Lease Administration all want loofa 
sponges for use as filters in certain types 
of marine engines—a purpose for which 
they are particularly well adapted (be- 
cause their cloSely woven fibers effec- 
tively absorb oil and grease in suspen- 
sion in boiler-feed water without inter- 
fering with the flow of the water it- 
self) and for which marine sponges are 
not suitable because they absorb the 
water along with the oil. This use of 
loofas makes them vital to our war ef- 
fort; the fact that Japan was virtually 
our only source of supply, prior to De- 
cember 7, 1941, makes them strategic. 


Versatile “Wild Cucumbers” 


Familiarly known as “dish-rag” or 
“dishcloth” gourds or “wild cucumbers,” 
loofas grow wild in many countries in 
both the Old and New Worlds, but were 
previously cultivated commercially only 
in Japan. No doubt they acquired the 
name “dish-rag” because their sponges 
resemble dish-rags and at one time were 
regarded primarily as kitchen equip- 
ment. Today the gourds serve many 
purposes, particularly in Asia and Eu- 
rope. Like the patent medicines of yes- 
teryear, they are good for everything! 
In addition to their use as filters, they 
are made into medicine, they are used to 
scrub iron kettles or dirty little boys, 
and they are worn on either the feet or 
the head. In the United States, our 
main interest is in their use as filters, 
but we do put them te work, at least 
occasionally, in the other jobs men- 
tioned—except as medicine. 

There are almost as many spellings 
of the word “loofa” as there are uses. 
“Luffa” and “loofa” appear to be the 


favorites, but some writers’ prefer 
“loofah,” and a few rugged individual- 
ists cast their votes for “loopha” and 
“lufa.” Regardless of the _ spelling, 
however, they all refer to the “dish- 
rag” gourd. The two most common 
species are the Loofa aegyptiaca (L. cy- 
lindrica), which grows wild in several 
Far Eastern countries and has been cul- 
tivated in India, China, and Japan, and 
the Loofa acutangula, a variety native 
to this Hemisphere and now found in 
the West Indies and Central America. 
Loofa cylindrica produces the longer, 
more closely woven sponge, and is there- 
fore preferable from an_ industrial 
standpoint. 


Japs Cultivate Gourds 


Loofa seeds were first planted com- 
mercially in Japan between 1890 and 
1895. Gumma prefecture was the orig- 
inal home of the crop, but other districts 
soon adopted it, and Shidzucka is now 
the leading producer—almost 90 percent 





: 


coming from that prefecture. Japanese 
soil and climate have proved well suited 
to cultivation of loofas, and their high 
yield per acre (under favorable condi- 
tions from 20 to 25 gourds can be grown 
on a single vine and about 24,000 gourds 
harvested from 1 acre) has made the 
crop particularly profitable for the lim- 
ited farming tracts of the island empire. 

Cultivation of loofas is comparatively 
simple in Japan. The seeds are sown 
in special beds, usually in March or 
April, and the vines transplanted to open 
fields when 4 or 5 inches long. If the 
vines are allowed to spread uncontrolled 
over the ground or clamber over shrubs 
and bushes, the gourds may be irregu- 
lar in shape, suffer from fungus at- 
tacks, or decay before ripening. To pre- 
vent such damage, bamboo trellises from 
5 to 8 feet high are ordinarily provided 
to support the growing plants. Since 
many full-sized, ripened gourds are from 
18 to 30 inches long and weigh as much 
as 5 pounds, the trellises must be stur- 
dily built, and should be arranged so 





Courtesy U.S. De partment of Agriculture 


Loofa gourd and vine 
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that the gourds hang free—not touching 
each other, the trellises, or the ground. 


Harvesting and Grading 


The gourds are ready to be harvested 
when the ends begin to turn a deep yel- 
low, usually about 6 months after plant- 
ing. They are cut an inch or so from 
the stem, and kept in a trough of run- 
ning water for 4 or 5 days, until the fruit 
disintegrates, or, if time is of the es- 
sence, they can be immersed for a short- 
er period in a quicklime bath. In either 
case, the rind and pithy portions are 
separated from the fibrous centers 
(sponges), and the carefully cleaned 
sponges are spread on wire platforms 
or strung on wires and left to dry and 
bleach in the open air. 

The best-quality sponges have rough, 
strawlike fibers woven together in a 
tight mesh, and are of a light, creamy- 
yellow color. Since the lightest-colored 
sponges bring the highest prices in cer- 
tain civilian markets, hydrogen peroxide 
issometimes used to bleach them further. 

Loofa sponges are graded for ship- 
ment according to size, shape, and color 
and are packed in pressed bales, usually 
about 5,000 of the 8- to 10-inch size be- 
ing baled together; 3,500 of the 12- to 
14-inch size; or 1,800 of the 16- to 18- 
inch size. Specifications issued by 
United States war agencies call for 
sponges at least 8 inches long, but other 
users are now accepting 6-inch sponges. 


For Baths, Boots, Toys, Hats 


The Japanese use many loofas for 
bath sponges, and for cleaning boots and 
kitchen utensils. They also combine the 
Sponges with other materials in making 
toys, matting, woven sandals, and hats. 
Sometimes the sponges are sacrificed 
and the vines are cut about a month be- 
fore the normal harvest season, so as to 
extract a clear liquid from the stem. 
This is believed by the Japanese to be of 
great medicinal value to those suffering 
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Courtesy A. B. Kram, BEW 
Loofa sponges drying on platform; vines in background. 


from respiratory diseases. It is also 
made into toilet water which is supposed 
to have a beneficial effect on the skin. 

The loofa fruit, or gourd, is sometimes 
eaten by hungry Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indians. Stories are told of its being 
used in soups, like okra; sliced and dried; 
and served as a vegetable, prepared as 
Americans might prepare eggplant or 
squash. 

Loofas are found in scattered areas of 
the Netherlands Indies, but little effort 
has been made to cultivate them. They 






ing that only a sponge can give. 


abroad. 


or industry. 


Sponge Situation Serious, Says WPB 


Sponges, animal, vegetable, and synthetic, are required by the armed serv- 
ices and industry in such quantities, says the War Production Board, that 
comparatively few will be available for household use until the Axis is mopped 
up. Military needs for sponges range from use in surgical operations to clean- 
ing the windshields of jeeps. Much industrial equipment requires the clean- 


Only a dozen or so of the thousands of species of animal sponges are of use 
to man, and today there aren’t enough of them to go around. Stocks of ani- 
mal sponges have been low for some years. Reasons: Blight (it made sponges 
crumble like puffballs), lack of time for sponge divers (operating under Coast 
Guard rules) to reach distant waters and gather big loads, and the drift of 
sponge hookers into war activity. The war has cut off usual imports from 


So scarce are animal sponges that manufacturers are using even sponge 
clippings—little scraps that were formerly thrown away or sold for as little 
as 50 cents per 100 pounds. Now 50 cents buys only a single pound. Coral 
deposits and sand incrustations are removed from the clippings, and the 
cleaned, soft bits of sponge are stuffed into little cotton mesh bags. 

Short, too, are the loofa sponges discussed in the accompanying article 
on this page and the one preceding it. 

Rubber sponges cannot be made any more—not even for the armed services 


Product of a lucky laboratory accident is a new sponge rubber substitute, 
suitable for operating-table mats and the like. 
the new product is slightly inferior to natural rubber in flexibility and com- 
pressibility; at lower temperatures it’s superior to rubber. 

Cellulose sponges, commonly substituted for animal sponges since 1936, 
are now being made in larger quantity. 
purposes, and they have many virtues. 
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are not exported, but are used locally in 
the manufacture of bath sponges and 
inner soles for shoes. 

In many Asiatic and European coun- 
tries, loofa sponges are considered bath 
essentials, but not many are sold for 
that purpose in the United States—ex- 
cept to persons who have lived abroad 
and have become accustomed to them. 
They are too “scratchy” to suit the 
average, comfort-loving North Ameri- 


can. 
Oil from Seeds 


Brazilians have been experimenting 
with still another use for this versatile 
gourd. From its seed (resembling seed of 
the watermelon), they have extracted a 
colorless, odorless, and tasteless oil which 
might serve as a substitute for olive oil. 

Most of the better-grade sponges 
raised in Japan are reserved for export; 
the lower grades are sold at home. 
Prior to the war, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Egypt purchased sub- 
stantial quantities annually. Germany, 
however, has been Japan’s leading loofa 
customer for many years. 


U.S. Trade Figures 


The United States has never required 
large quantities of loofas, compared with 
its demands for rubber and other raw 
materials which do not grow in its own 
backyard, but the number imported is 
not a true indication of the importance 
of the sponges. It is their ultimate use 
that must be considered. Loofa sponges 
received through the port of New York 
in 1937 totaled 1,056,800 and were valued 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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Argentine Edible Oils— 


Industry's Growth Amazing 


By WituuaM N. Sma tt, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


N THE PAST 2 YEARS, Argentina 
for the first time has become a factor 
in the edible-oils export trade. The 
groundwork for this debut was laid by 
the Argentine edible-oil industry, which 
since 1930, has increased its production 
tenfold. Much of this gain is attributed 
to the sunflower. 

Although its prodigious growth is a 
very recent phenomenon, the Argentine 
edible-oil trade as such can scarcely be 
described as new. The industry got its 
start as long ago as the nineties when, 
in the face of the prohibitively high 
prices then prevailing for imported edi- 
ble oils, peanut-oil presses were intro- 
duced to take advantage of the large 
domestic peanut output. 


Variations in Output 


Since that time, production of edible 
oils has waxed and waned. During 
World War I, when imports of foreign 
oils were severely restricted, the domes- 
tic industry made considerable progress. 
In the decade following that war, devel- 
opment of more efficient refining meth- 
ods abroad, together with a reduction 
in Argentine customs duties, resulted in 
low net prices for imported olive oil, and 
the domestic industry dwindled almost 
to the point of extinction. 

At the close of the twenties, imports 
of edible oils, consisting for the most 
part of olive oil from Spain and Italy, 
rose to a peak of more than 50,000 metric 





tons a year. In the years 1928-30, Ar- 
gentina’s share of the world’s net im- 
ports of olive oil amounted to almost 
25 percent, being surpassed only by that 
of the United States. 


Depression’s Influence 


Under the impact of the world de- 
pression in 1931-34, several factors op- 
erated to raise prices of imported edible 
oils to exorbitant figures, and domestic 
production was again stimulated. The 
outbreak of the civil war in Spain dras- 
tically curtailed shipments of olive oil 
from that country, and the shipping diffi- 
culties brought about by World War II 
have reduced edible-oil imports almost 
to the vanishing point; in 1935 they had 
dropped to 19,000 metric tons, by 1942 
they amounted to a negligible 10 tons. 


Difficulties Vanquished 


In the meantime, domestic production 
has mushroomed, increasing from 48,070 
metric tons in 1935 to more than 200,000 
tons in 1942. Now, Argentina not only 
can meet its own requirements for edible 
oils, but is producing a very large export- 
able surplus. To register this gain, 
however, the industry has had to over- 
come many difficulties, chief among 
which was a strong resistance from local 
buyers who had been using pure im- 
ported olive oil for many years. The 
average consumer considered other oils 
unsuitable and even unhealthful. This 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


Increasing quantities of edible oils are being shipped from this great port of Buenos Aires 


prejudice has gradually been overcome 
by publicity campaigns stressing the 
qualities of Argentine oils, and today the 
home products enjoy a wide preference. 

With the extraordinary rise in Argen- 
tine production, consumer prices haye 
shown a considerable reduction, and as 
a result there has been a conspicuous in. 
crease in per capita consumption. Ae. 
cording to available statistics, average 
annual consumption of edible oils be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 was only 6.4 pounds 
per person. Consumption rose slowly, 
and between 1930 and 1935 averaged 11,9 
pounds. Thereafter the increase was 
more rapid, average annual use amount- 
ing to 13.2 pounds in 1936, to 15.4 pounds 
in 1938, and to 17.9 pounds in 1940. 


Exports Mount Remarkably 


Until 1940, exports of edible oils from 
Argentina were very small, but, despite 
the sharply increasing per capita con- 
sumption, local production in the last 2 
or 3 years has far outdistanced home 
requirements, and has permitted an 
amazing increase in foreign shipments, 
In 1940, 2,350 tons of edible oils were 
exported. The quantity swelled to 40,840 
tons in 1941, and in 1942 totaled more 
than 100,000 tons. The United States 
was the best customer in 1941 and 1942, 


Vicissitudes in Olive Culture 


Some hundreds of years ago, Argen- 
tina had a flourishing olive culture, but 
Charles III of Spain, viewing with alarm 
the possibility that production in the 
colony might compete with and surpass 
that of the mother country, ordered the 
destruction of all olive trees in Argen- 
tina, and the order was carried out s0 
thoroughly that today only a few im- 
mense old trees remain to testify to the 
former cultivation. In recent years the 
Argentine Government has encouraged 
the planting of olive orchards, but pro- 
duction from the estimated 1,200,000 
trees is small compared with the normal 
requirements of the country. 


Relative Rank Changes 


Peanuts, cottonseed, and rapeseed have 
been the traditional raw materials used 
in large amounts for the manufacture 
of edible oils in Argentina. From 1923 
through 1932, production of these three 
represented 96 percent of the output of 
all edible oils. 

Prior to 1937, peanuts were the chief 
oilseed used. Other oilseeds, especially 
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cottonseed, were often used in larger 
quantities, but their yield of oil was 
smaller, and consistently more peanut 
oil was produced than any other kind. 

In the twenties, more than 60 percent 
of the edible-oil output came from pea- 
nuts. In the early thirties, when the 
United States limited production of cot- 
ton, Argentina planted more, thereby 
providing a greater quantity of cotton- 
seed for crushers. Use of rapeseed also 
increased materially, while the pressing 
of peanuts remained close to previous 
levels. Production of sunflower-seed oil 
pegan to increase in 1932 and was al- 
most equal to rapeseed-oil output by 
1935. Between 1931 and 1935, edible-oil 
output was as follows: from peanuts, 
36.8 percent; rapeseed, 27.5 percent; cot- 
tonseed, 25.2 percent; sunflower seed, 
10.0 percent; other oilseeds, 0.5 percent. 

Sunflower-seed oil pulled up to sec- 
ond place in 1936, and since then has 
led the field by a constantly increasing 
margin. By 1941, sunflower-seed oil 
output of 100,992 metric tons represented 
almost 70 percent of the total. Produc- 
tion of oil from peanuts, rapeseed, and 
cottonseed was 17,694 tons, 15,134 tons, 
and 10,228 tons, respectively. 


Peanuts Yield Most Oil 


Of the four principal oilseeds crushed 
in Argentina, peanuts yield the most oil 
per ton of seed; cottonseed, the least. 
The accompanying table, showing quan- 
tities of the principal oilseeds used in 
the Argentine edible-oil industry in the 
last decade, might be misleading if due 
consideration were not given to the rel- 
ative richness of the several varieties. 
In 1941, the oil yield (net weight of edi- 
ble oil obtained, divided by weights of 
seed crushed) of the Big Four, worked 
out at 35.1 percent for shelled peanuts, 
31.2 percent for rapeseed, 25.1 for sun- 
flower seed, and 11.7 percent for cotton- 
seed. 


Sunflower Seed's Great Role 


Examination of the table will indicate 
that the amazing expansion in edible- 
oil output, particularly since 1934, is due 
mainly to greatly augmented crushing 
of sunflower seed. From 1932 to 1941, 
use of sunflower seed by the crushers 
increased ninetyfold. Acreage and 
yield have also shown — spectacular 
growth. Area planted increased from 
207,000 acres in 1934-35 to 1,853,000 
acres in 1941-42, while output in the 
same period increased from 136,000,000 
pounds to 1,213,000,000 pounds. In the 
production of sunflower seed, Argentina 
is now second only to the Soviet Union. 

Sunflower is not a new crop to Ar- 
gentina. Emigrants from Russia who 
settled in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, and Entre Rios have been 
growing it commercially since the turn 
of the century. Until after World War 
I, however, crops were small, and the 
Government did not begin to publish es- 
timates of the crop until 1933-34. The 
greatest expansion has been in the last 
decade. Originally the sunflower was 
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a North American annual plant; and it 
is now the state flower of Kansas. 


Uses Are Diverse 


By people of Slavic origin, sunflower 
seeds, raw or roasted, are consumed as 
food, much as peanuts are in the United 
States. Until the early 20’s the sun- 
flower’s chief use was in the manufac- 
ture of poultry food. But, by 1940, sun- 
flower-seed oil had become the most 
popular edible oil on the Argentine mar- 
ket, practically supplanting peanut and 
olive oil. Because of its high quality, it 
is used chiefly as a salad and cooking 
oil. The seedcake is valued as a live- 
stock feed, and makes excellent ferti- 
lizer. 

Over one-half the crop is produced in 
the Province of Buenos Aires, while 
Cordoba, Santa Fe, and La Pampa fol- 
low in that order. The four Provinces, 
together, produce 90 percent of the crop. 





Courtesy Pan American Union 
Factory for extraction of vegetable oils at Resistencia, Argentina. 


Future Prospects Promising 


Since sources of oilseeds and vegeta- 
ble oils in the Southwest Pacific have 
been largely cut off, Argentina’s large 
surplus production of edible oils looms 
important. Shortage of shipping space 
has made it much more feasible to ship 
oils than oilseeds, and to Argentina ac- 
crues the added value imparted by proc- 
essing the raw material. 

Immediately after the war, the starved 
countries of Europe and other areas will 
probably be able to soak up all available 
supplies of edible oils, and Argentina 
should easily be able to dispose of what- 
ever quantities may have been stored 
in the Republic. Beyond that, consider- 
ing the subSequent period when demand 
shall have returned more or less to nor- 
mal, and other great oil- and oilseed- 
producing areas are again competing in 
the world market, any attempt at definite 
prediction appears idle. 


Principal Oilseeds Used in the Argentine Edible-Oil Industry, 1932-41 





Year 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1041 


Cottonseed | Peanuts Rapeseed Sunflower 

Metric tons Metric tons | Metrictons | Metric tons 
45, 349 34, 273 42, 769 | 4, 483 
67, 940 | 35, 896 | 41, 756 | 13, 028 
95, 342 47,380 | 35, 752 | 25, 632 
126, 295 47, 252 | 36, 376 | 46, 045 
162, 037 59, 181 17, 180 73, 240 
99, 572 | 32, 161 51, 475 | 114, 627 
108, 013 | 16, 333 28, 184 224, 981 
143, 686 19, 155 17, 496 241, 382 
156, 927 18, 746 18, 068 302, 091 
87, 604 50, 450 48, 436 401, 708 
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Ecuadoran Economic Changes 


By Tueopvore J. Purstey, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


EW COUNTRIES surpass Ecuador 
F in its wide variety of climate, topog- 
raphy, and resources. Unlike many 
Latin American countries which de- 
pend upon a single commodity, Ecua- 
doran prosperity stems from a large 
number of products most of which are 
based upon agriculture or forestry. 
Among the more prominent of its agri- 
cultural exports have been cocoa, coffee, 
and fruits, and it is these items which, 
among Ecuador’s exports, were most 
severely hurt by the war’s preferential 
demands for strategic materials. Rapid 
diversion of emphasis to other products 
more essential to the war effort became 
necessary and has been accomplished 
in the past 2 years with surprising 
celerity. 

What has this shift meant to Ecua- 
dor’s economy? And what of the future? 


Tapping a wild rubber tree in the great eastern jungle area of Ecuador 


Cocoa and coffee are still basic in the 
nation’s economy, but balsa wood, rice, 
and rubber are compensating for diffi- 
culties besetting customary agricultural 
exports—caused by the shortage of ships 
which are more urgently needed else- 
where and for the carriage of strategic 
materials. Possessing many resources, 
Ecuador’s possibilities for further devel- 
opment are great. 


Intelligent Planning 


Some of the circumstances leading up 
to present mobility have in part been 
fortuitous, but some intelligent planning 
also contributed. Promotion of coffee, 
bananas, and rice to replace disease- 
stricken cocoa plantations began several 
years ago. The effect was to broaden the 
base of Ecuador’s agriculture and put 





te” &, 
Courtesy Pan American Union 


Relatively, Ecuado1 


is now making a most gratifying showing as a rubber producer 
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the substitute products on a firm foot- 
ing. Rice became a_ well-established 
crop, and surpluses were marketed in 
neighboring countries as early as 1997, 
As a result, Ecuador was able to take 
advantage of the unusual foreign de. 
mand for rice which developed in 1942. 
Balsa wood, which grows abundantly 
in Ecuador, has become vital to the war 
effort and is the source of new wealth 
and employment. Wild trees furnish 
most of the output, but a portion comes 
from plantings made as early as 1930. 
This is another example of far-sighted 
planning now being generously re- 
warded. Other products favored by the 
war are rubber, cinchona, and sugar. 
which are all compensating for disloca- 
tions in other parts of the economy. 


Agricultural Development 


Until 1905 Ecuador was the largest 
cocoa producer in the world. The indus- 
try had a steady growth until the peak 
year was reached in 1916. Rapidly 
spreading “monilia” disease, however, 
retarded production after that year, 
and in 1922 a new and more serious dis- 
ease known as “witch-broom” threat- 
ened to destroy all of the cocoa planta- 
tions. Output subsequently followed a 
downward trend which has continued to 
the present. Ecuador’s relative position 
as a cocoa producer has been greatly re- 
duced by steadily expanding production 
in Brazil, British West Africa, and other 
countries. Both plant disease and 
foreign competition have compelled 
Ecuadoran cocoa growers to convert to 
other crops or adopt improved methods 
of cultivation. 

Because they are more. urgently 
needed in the war effort, balsa wood and 
rubber receive shipping-space priority 
over cocoa, a fact which temporarily re- 
tarded cocoa exports. Ecuador still pro- 
duces some of the finest cocoa in the 
world—unsurpassed for flavoring pur- 
poses. Despite the many difficulties co- 
coa continues to be the nation’s most 
important crop and a major factor in de- 
termining business conditions through- 
out the Republic. 

It was not until the early twenties 
when diseases threatened to ruin the 
cocoa estates that much attention was 
given to the growing of coffee. Output 
steadily increased until coffee became 
the second most valuable crop. Con- 
sidering the large fertile territory suit- 
able and available for coffee planting, 
it is surprising that the country has not 
progressed further in coffee culture. 
This may be explained perhaps by the 
lack of capital for further development 
of coffee plantations. The country has 
made steady progress, however, in cof- 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Independence Plaza in Ecuador's capital, Quito. 


fee cultivation during recent years, with 
resulting increased yields. Between 10 
and 15 percent of the value of all Ecua- 
doran exports is derived from coffee. As 
in the case of cocoa, the principal diffi- 
culty at present is the scarcity of ship- 
ping. 


Rice Culture Flourishing 


Climatic conditions make the coastal 
lowland of Ecuador especially adapted to 
the cultivation of rice. Very little at- 
tention was formerly given to this crop, 
and production was inadequate to supply 
the nation’s requirements. Annual per 
capita rice consumption averages 42 
pounds on the coast and 8 pounds in the 
wheat-producing sierra region. Rice 
was introduced in the middle twenties 
as a substitute crop for cocoa. The Gov- 
ernment took an active part in promot- 
ing its cultivation by starting experi- 
mental stations and employing foreign 
rice experts to improve methods of 
growing and grading. By 1927 produc- 
tion was sufficient to meet the country’s 
own needs and to provide a surplus for 
export. 

Although fluctuating with foreign de- 
mand, rice continued thereafter to be an 
important export commodity, competing 
with coffee for second place among agri- 
cultural exports. The crop in 1942 ex- 
ceeded all previous records, while at the 
Same time the demand from other parts 
of Latin America increased because of 
the elimination of competitive oriental 
rice from now-Japanese-controlled 
Burma, Thailand, and French Indo- 
China. A large income resulted from 
the sale of this record rice crop at pres- 
ent lucrative prices. 


Banana Situation 


Bananas were first exported from 
Ecuador on a commercial scale in 1905 
when shipments were made to Chile. 
This trade with Chile was well estab- 
lished before the fruit was first exported 

612676—43-—_2 


to the United States in 1934. An Ameri- 
can company developed the only banana 
plantation growing the fruit on a com- 
mercial scale. Specially constructed 
banana ships of this company started 
calling at Guayaquil by 1939, after which 
more than one-half of Ecuador’s banana 
exports went to the United States. Ship- 
ments to this country have declined since 
the war because of the shortage of re- 
frigerated ships, but the trade with Chile 
has continued, though handicapped by 
shipping difficulties. 

The depression in the banana trade 
has caused the neglect of many planta- 
tions, and it is estimated that one-fourth 
of the banana plants in cultivation have 
been allowed to degenerate. Workers 
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formerly employed on these plantations, 
however, are finding lucrative employ- 
ment in the rice fields or in the gather- 
ing of rubber, kapok, cinchona, and the 
cutting of balsa wood. 


Cotton—Sugarcane 


Ecuador produces a large part of the 
cotton used by its textile industry. Soil 
and climatic conditions of the coastal 
region are suitable for cotton growing, 
but the crop has never been fully de- 
veloped, presumably because planters 
lacked sufficient capital. Cotton lands 
are being sown to rice at a time when 
Ecuadoran textile mills are expanding 
and need more domestic fiber. The re- 
sulting scarcity of cotton has made it 
necessary for the textile mills to im- 
port a portion of their raw-cotton re- 
quirements. The Government is being 
urged to subsidize domestic cotton 
growers as an alternative to importing 
at prices which are higher than the local 
product. 

Sugarcane is grown throughout the 
coastal region chiefly on large haciendas, 
some of which are from 4,000 to 6,000 
acres. Annual production has generally 
been ample for domestic sugar require- 
ments, sometimes leaving a small sur- 
plus for export. In March 1942 the Gov- 
ernment placed an embargo on the ex- 
portation of sugar in order to prevent 
shipments in excess of the country’s 
needs. Because Ecuador possesses both 
climate and soil suitable for the growth 
of sugarcane there is reason to believe 
that the output could be greatly in- 
creased. 


W heat—Castor Beans—T obacco 


Wheat is produced in the highlands 
at elevations of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 





Balsa logs on the Guayas River. Balsa wood for life rafts and airplanes is one of the outstanding 


products of Ecuador today. 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Rocafuerte Plaza in Ecuador’s great port of Guayaquil 


The harvest is usually sufficient to sup- 
ply the population of the sierra region, 
but the coastal region must import its 
wheat-flour requirements. The nation’s 
wheat production could undoubtedly be 
greatly expanded if a better type of 
wheat were introduced which would be 
more suitable for growing in the sierra 
region at high elevations. 

The war has stimulated the demand 
for castor beans which grow wild in sev- 
eral parts of the country. There has 
been little effort to cultivate the beans, 
but the current demand for vegetable 
oils may encourage their planting. 

Ecuador grows practically all of its 
own tobacco and very little is imported, 
either as leaf or as cigarettes and cigars. 
Considerably more tobacco could be 
grown, but, with the exception of smal} 
plantings in a few provinces, slight at- 
tention is given to its cultivation. This 
crop also has possibilities for expansion. 


Strategic Forest Products 


Rubber is derived entirely from wild 
trees which are tapped by Indians in 
years when prices are sufficiently high. 
Prior to the war this wild rubber had 
a poor demand because it was consid- 
ered to be of quality inferior to that 
produced on plantations in the East In- 
dies. The Japanese invasion of the lat- 
ter areas, however, created a tremendous 
demand for Ecuadoran rubber which 
caused prices to advance sharply. 

On July 20, 1942, the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment signed an agreement with the 
United States whereby all surplus rub- 
ber produced in the country would be 
exported to the United States during a 
period of some 4% years. Large num- 
bers of workers formerly employed in 
other activities have been attracted to 
rubber because of favorable prices, and 
production is rapidly expanding. The 
quantity of the rubber exported from 
the country in 1942 reached an all- 


time record. If this pace can be main- 
tained or even bettered in 1943, Ecuador 
may assume a much more important 
position as a rubber producer than even 
the most optimistic have hoped. In 
contrast with some of the other rubber- 
producing regions of South America, 
Ecuador kept its rubber industry alive 
on a small scale throughout the years 
and is now profiting from that policy. 
Rubber is making an important contri- 
bution to the war effort and is also a 
boon to the country’s economy at this 
critical time. 

Palma-real nuts grow wild in the for- 
ests of Ecuador. An oil is extracted 
from them which resembles oleomar- 
garine and is used locally in the manu- 
facture of soap. The production of 
palma-real nuts has been greatly stimu- 
lated since the outbreak of the present 
war, and exports of this product have 
increased rapidly. 


Balsa Wood in Great Demand 


Ecuadoran balsa wood is of highest 
strategic importance and is accorded 
shipping priority above all other cargo 
exported from the country. Being one 
of the lightest woods known, it is used 
extensively in the construction of life 
rafts and airplanes. The war has caused 
a sharp increase in the demand for this 
wood, and Ecuador now produces most 
of the world’s supply. This tree is ideal 
for cultivation because it matures within 
a few years. Plantings which were first 
made as early as 1927 are contributing 
to the supply, but most of the cuttings 
are from natural forest stands. 

One of the chief difficulties confront- 
ing balsa-wood logging is the lack of 
roads into regions where the wild trees 
are located. Despite numerous handi- 
caps the production of this very essen- 
tial commodity has greatly increased 
since the outbreak of the present war. 
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More Quinine Gathered 


Quinine is produced from the bark of 
the cinchona tree which grows exten- 
sively in the forests of Ecuador. Prior 
to the war most of the world’s quinine 
originated in the Netherlands East In- 
dies where trees were scientifically cy]- 
tivated to produce bark containing g 
much higher percentage of quinine than 
the bark of wild trees found in South 
American forests. The demand for qui- 
nine has become acute following: the 
Japanese invasion of the East Indies, 
and there is renewed interest in Ecua- 
doran cinchona bark. Many workers 
are now busy gathering this valuable 
product. 


Kapok’s Importance 


Ecuadoran forests are also a source 
of kapok which comes from the seed pods 
of wild ceiba trees and is a fine, silky 
fiber much lighter than cotton. Al- 
though too short for spinning and weay- 
ing, it has waterproof qualities, is six 
to eight times as buoyant as cork, and 
is very elastic. This fiber is used in mak- 
ing mattresses and pillows, furniture up- 
holstery, life preservers, felt, and gun 
cotton for explosives. As in the case of 
rubber and cinchona, kapok was trans- 
planted to the Far East where most of 
the world’s supply prior to this war was 
produced from cultivated trees. Kapok 
is valuable to the war effort and also 
contributes to Ecuadoran prosperity. 


“T ‘egetable Ivory” 


Tagua nuts are gathered from the 
tropical forests of the coastal region, 
Because of their hardness and durability, 
tagua nuts are an excellent substitute 
for elephant ivory. Ecuador normally 
supplied more than two-thirds of the 
world’s demand for this commodity. 
Closely resembling the ivory of elephant’s 
tusks, and capable of being carved, pol- 
ished, and colored, tagua is used in the 
making of jewelry, umbrella handles, and 
hundreds of other decorative and useful 
items. Its principal use, however, is for 
the manufacture of buttons. Before the 
war Ecuador exported large quantities 
of these nuts to Germany, Italy, and 
Japan and some to the United States. 
However, the war has eliminated mar- 
kets in Axis countries, and the United 
States now produces most of its buttons 
from plastics 


Petroleum Production 


The petroleum industry not only sup- 
plies the country’s needs but provides 
a large surplus for export It is one of 
the most valuable Ecuadoran exports. 
Petroleum is widely used to operate rail- 
way locomotives, power plants, and other 
machinery because of its availability and 
low cost compared with other sources of 
power. The annual output of some 
2,000,000 barrels is smaller than that of 
other South American countries. Ecua- 
doran petroleum is of added strategic 
importance, however, as a convenient 
source of supply for markets on the 
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southern and eastern parts of the con- 
tinent. 

Production is confined to fields located 
within a narrow strip of less than 20 
miles width bordering the Pacific Ocean 
on the Santa Elena Peninsula. Petro- 
leum has been produced in the country 
since about 1917, but the industry did 
not become important until after the 
Ancon field was discovered on this pen- 
insula in 1923, from which more than 
99 percent of the country’s output has 
subsequently flowed. 

Although petroleum is believed to exist 
in several other parts of Ecuador, ex- 
ploration has been slow by reason of 
the lack of adequate transportation and 
restrictive mining laws. The modifica- 
tion of these laws in 1941 was expected 
to stimulate future petroleum explora- 
tion. 


Mining 


Although Ecuador possesses a number 
of mineral resources, mining has until 
recently been confined mostly to gold. 
There are only two large-scale enter- 
prises, both of which are American 
owned. The ores often contain a com- 
bination of several metals such as cop- 
per, silver, lead, and gold. The quantity 
of other metals is usually greater, but 
the mines could not be operated profit- 
ably without the high value of the gold 
which is recovered. 
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Harvesting cocoa beans 
it was in past years 
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Selecting Ecuadoran straw hats for export. 


One of the two principal companies is 
developing a new mine whose ore has a 
high copper content, although the gold 
which the ore also contains is of greater 





Courtesy Pan American Union 
Today, cocoa production is relatively less important in Ecuador than 


actual value. The copper output of this 
mine is small but is increasing rapidly 
and may soon become important among 
the nation’s exports. 

Some placer mining is carried on by 
Indians who work independently and sell 
their gold to the Banco Central. 

Mining is in many ways very im- 
portant to the Ecuadoran economy, but 
its position is extremely precarious be- 
cause of the predominance of gold which 
is considered nonessential to the war 
effort. The Ecuadoran mines may soon 
find it difficult to obtain needed equip- 
ment because firms which are producing 
so-called strategic metals are given first 
preference in the distribution of mining 
machinery from the United States. 

From the standpoint of employment, 
mining is of minor importance compared 
to agriculture and forestry, but it does 
produce substantial Government reve- 
nue and foreign exchange. Gold or 
cyanide precipitates have accounted for 
about one-fifth of the total value of the 
country’s exports for a number of years. 
The Government also derives consider- 
able revenue from production, operation, 
and income taxes paid by the mining 
companies and their employees. 


Manufacturing Activities 


One of the principal export commodi- 
ties is straw hats. Ecuadoran “Panama” 
hats are so-called because they were 
first sold to Americans and Europeans 
in Panama City. They have become fa- 
mous throughout the world and are 
especially popular in the United States. 
The Ecuadoran straw-hat trade suffered 
during the depression which followed 
1929 when competition from cheap hats 
made in Italy, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines became severe. After the out- 
break of the war, and especially since the 
Japanese attack in the Pacific, this Ecua- 
doran industry prospered. The intro- 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 
Transport and Communication 


Additional Highway Construction 
Planned.—Several highway-construction 
and improvement plans in Argentina 
are reported in a South American jour- 
nal. The construction of a road between 
Tres Puntas and Portezuelo, on the 
route which links the Provinces of Cor- 
doba, La Rioja, Catamarca, and Tucu- 
man, is projected. The cost has been 
estimated at 328,006 pesos. 

Plans and estimated expenditures of 
953,033 pesos also have been approved 
for the construction of three sections of 
the highway between Mazan and Poman 
in the Province of Catamarca. When 
completed, it will be an all-weather 
highway. 

Repairs and improvements, at an offi- 
cial estimate of 180,867 pesos, are 
planned for the road leading to the 
thermal springs at Rosario de la Fron- 
tera. The subgrade works are to be 
covered by an asphaltic layer 6 meters 
wide. 

These additions will increase the ar- 
terial highway systems which in 1942 
totaled 21,456 kilometers. 

Argentina’s highway link with Chile is 
approaching completion; the road from 
Buenos Aires to Mendoza, a distance of 
1,114 kilometers, is paved. 

The four main arteries which repre- 
sent Argentina’s part of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway system are now open to 
traffic, and considerable work has been 
done toward improving and surfacing, 
states the foreign press. 

One section of the main highway to 
Bolivia is unfinished but the remainder 
has been improved and basic construc- 
tion completed. The link to Paraguay is 
paved as far as San Justo, approxi- 
mately 100 kilometers north of the city 
of Santa Fe. 

The artery connecting with Brazil has 
been practically completed. A bridge to 
cross the river Uruguay at Paso de los 
Libres to join the two countries is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1945. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Foreign-Nation Treat- 
ment Extended to the United States.— 
The Government of Australia has issued 
a proclamation, effective February 18, 
1943, which extends most-favored-for- 
eign-nation tariff treatment to imports 
f goods of United States origin. As a 
result of this proclamation, the Aus- 
tralian intermediate tariff rates, which 
aiready apply to imports from most for- 


eign countries, will now be applicable to 
imports from the United States. 

Australia has a three-column tariff 
consisting of British preferential, inter- 
mediate, and general rates of duty. For- 
merly, all imports from the United States 
were subject to the general rates. The 
intermediate rates, which in most cases 
are somewhat lower than the general 
rates, apply only to a limited number of 
items or subitems in the Australian tariff 
schedule. These intermediate rates now 
have been: extended to the United States. 
Provision also has been made for includ- 
ing the United States in the list of “pro- 
claimed countries” which benefit by lower 
rates of primage duties on certain speci- 
fied goods. 

[Under the Australian wartime regulations, 
all imports are subject to license. The 
present policy is to grant import licenses 
only for essential war supplies and mate- 
rials. Since most of the goods subject to 
intermediate rates of duty do not fall in this 
category, the full benefits of the above con- 
cession will not be realized until the return 
of more normal trade conditions. | 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


The outstanding economic develop- 
ment in Bolivia during the month of 








Cover Picture 





It Happened at Casablanca 


Our cover picture this week por- 
trays one memorable phase of a 
great historic occasion—unques- 
tionably destined to have a tre- 
mendous effect on the future 
course of the war and on the 
present and future movement of 
commodities in oversea traffic. 

At the Moroccan city of Casa- 
blanca, we see representatives of 
the armed might of this Nation be- 
ing reviewed by the man in the soft 
felt hat on the right front seat of 
the jeep—the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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January was the inauguration of the 
Bolivian Development Corporation, 
through which is expected to flow the 
financial aid, equipment, and technica] 
assistance from the United States de- 
signed to strengthen Bolivian economy, 
The National Economic Council also be- 
gan preparations to fix commodity price 
ceilings in an effort to check the con- 
tinued upward trend of prices, and 
recommended a series of economy meas. 
ures to the Executive. Bolivian agricul- 
ture was benefited by legislation ex. 
empting new industrial enterprises for 
processing agricultural products from 
payment of taxes and customs duties, 
Trading activity remained sluggish, prin- 
cipally because of difficulties in obtaining 
replacement stocks, though foreign ex. 
change was adequate for all require- 
ments. 

The value of Bolivian exports in De- 
cember was the highest of any month 
during the past year. Shipments of tin, 
tungsten, antimony, lead, copper, and 
zinc were all at or near record levels and 
in each case were above the monthly 
average for 1942. 


MINING 


Wage increases ranging from 10 to 15 
percent were granted by three of the 
most important mining companies in 
January, and as a result, no new labor 
disputes were reported during the month 
of January. An additional tax levy of 
0.10 boliviano per Spanish quintal (46 
kilograms) was imposed on tin, anti- 
mony, and lead produced in the Province 
of Cornelio Saavedra, Department of 
Potosi. The proceeds of the tax are to 
be devoted to the construction of roads 
and other public works in the Province. 


AGRICULTURE 


In an effort to increase activity in the 
processing of agricultural and livestock 
products, the Government approved 
legislation to exempt new industrial en- 
terprises established for this purpose 
from payment of all national, depart- 
mental, and municipal taxes, except 
real-property taxes, for a period of 5 
years. This concession, however, is 
limited to firms capitalized at not less 
than 500,000 bolivianos and which meet 
certain standards established by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

In addition, the Government has de- 
creed that imported machinery, imple- 
ments, and other necessary equipment 
for processing these products will be ex- 
empt from payment of customs duties. 

The Government also has employed 
five Mexican specialists to assist in the 
development of Bolivian agriculture. 


PRICES AND PRICE-CONTROL MEASURES 


The general cost-of-living index for 
the city of La Paz rose during the month 
of December to 1,497 (1931=—100), repre- 
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above under the section “Air Express Ship- 
ments.”’| 


Regulations for Licensing of Pharma- 
ceutical Specialties Prepared Under For- 
mulas Equivalent to Officinal Products 
Established.—The Brazilian Bio-Phar- 
macal Commission has announced the 
procedure to be followed in licensing 
pharmaceutical specialties prepared un- 
der formulas considered equivalent to 
officinal products in an administrative 
order (No. 6), published in the Official 
Gazette of January 8, 1943. 

The formulas accepted by the com- 
mission as equivalent to officinal prod- 
ucts which are not found in the pharma- 
copoeias and the formularies accepted by 
the “Commission of Revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia,” may be licensed as 
pharmaceutical specialties, when con- 
sidered advantageous from the clinico- 
therapeutical point of view. 

Licensing will be subject to the fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

1. The formulas cannot have a special fan- 
ciful name, it being necessary that they be 
characterized only by pharmaceutical form, 
and by their basic components and the man- 
ufacturing laboratory; for example: “Com- 
pound of cod-liver oil of X laboratory”; 
“pommade of methyl green and gentian vio- 
let of Y laboratory”; “ampoules of com- 
pound hyposulphites of pharmacist F”; ‘“am- 
poules of vitamin-calcium ‘Saneatone’ and 
other components.” 

2. Advertisement of the preparation is not 
permitted except in newspapers and publica- 
tions for exclusive distribution among physi- 
cians and pharmacies. 

3. The descriptive pamphlets covering the 
products must be approved beforehand by 
the SNFM (Servico Nacional de Fiscalizacao 
de Medicina), and may only make reference 
to the action of the components of these 
preparations. The therapeutical indications 
must be limited to the terms of the licensing. 

4. The labels and wrappers of the products 
must show the following: The denomination 
which characterizes them; the formula; 
method of use; therapeutical indication; 
where manufactured; the name of responsible 
technician; number and date of license; and 
either the declaration “sale under medical 
prescription” or “free sale.” 


The order further states that formulas 
considered equivalent to officinal prod- 
ucts that have not been licensed as 
pharmaceutical specialties under the 
above specifications cannot be offered for 
sale without previous registry of a report 
in the SNFM, signed by the responsible 
technician, in which the complete for- 
mula, directions for use, and the method 
of preparation are given. 

Such products, if offered for sale, must 
have printed on the label and wrappings 
“Equiparado a producto oficinal pelo 
SNFM, processo No.__- Ano ___-” (Deemed 
equivalent to an officinal product by the 
SNFM, Process No. __- Year -_-). 

Standard Specifications Established 
for Surgical Catgut.—The Brazilian Na- 
tional Department of Health has estab- 
lished standard specifications for surgi- 
cal catgut and announced that no other 
type surgical catgut may henceforth be 
offered for sale in Brazil, according to 
administrative order No. 11—A, of Janu- 
ary 15, 1943, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 22. 

A period of 60 days from the date of 
the order is given for the withdrawal 
from commerce of all surgical catgut 
which does not satisfy the exigencies of 
the order. Interested parties, however, 
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upon application to the SNFM, can ob- 
tain permission to continue the sale of 
products already distributed among mer- 
chants and in hospitals when the par- 
ticular brands have always been found 
sterile in controlling tests made prior to 
the issuance of the subject order. 

|A table of calibration and of physical co- 
efficients of catgut, and instructions for bac- 
teriological analyses of catgut published by 
the Brazilian National Department of Health 
are available in the files of the American 
Republics Unit of this Bureau, and inquiries 
regarding these may be directed to that 


Unit.] 
Canada 


kKconomic Conditions 


The most important of recent business 
developments was the steel strike which 
paralyzed production in two-thirds of 
Canada’s primary steel industry during 
January. This dispute, one of the most 
serious in Canada since the war began, 
was an issue between the unions and the 
Government over the latter’s wage-stabi- 
lization policy. For more than a year 
the workers in the industry have sought 
increases and the removal of regional 
differences in the pay structure. In the 
spring of 1942 the locals of the United 
Steelworkers of America made applica- 
tion to the regional war labor boards of 
Ontario and Nova Scotia for an increase 
in the basic wage rate to 55 cents an 
hour, exclusive of the cost-of-living bo- 
nus. The regional boards rejected the 
application on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment’s wage control prohibited in- 
creases unless wage rates were substand- 
ard. After the union threatened to 
strike to obtain adjustments, the Gov- 
ernment appointed a three-man Royal 
Commission in September 1942 to recon- 
sider the case. On January 10, the Com- 
mission submitted its report, the majority 
rejecting the demand for an increase in 
basic rates but recommending higher pay 
for maintenance workers and time-and- 
a-half for the seventh day in any one 
week. 


Two oF THREE PRIMARY STEEL PRODUCERS 
INVOLVED 


In protest against the majority report, 
approximately 5,000 workers at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, went on strike on January 
12. They were immediately joined by 
5.000 workers at the Algoma plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and by 3,500 
workers at the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company’s subsidiary plant at Trenton, 
Nova Scotia. After 2 weeks of nego- 
tiations, a compromise settlement was 
reached and operations resumed at the 
month-end, 2 weeks after the strike had 
been called. 

The compromise settlement represents 
some concessions to the workers. It pro- 
vides for a minimum rate of 55 cents an 
hour. That rate includes the present 
cost-of-living bonus but it is guaranteed 
against reduction even if the cost of liv- 
ing declines. The Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company at Sydney are designated as 
“national employers,” which permits 
union representatives to present their 
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What You Can 
U. S. Citizens in Hands 


of Axis 


Send to 


The Board of Economic Warfare 
has revised its export regulations, 
increasing the list of foods that 
may be shipped in gift parcels to 
members of the United Nations’ 
armed forces who are prisoners of 
war or to interned United Nations 
civilians held by Axis powers. Lists 
of the articles and commodities 
that may be sent to such prisoners 
by their next of kin or designated 
beneficiaries in the United States 
are available at all post offices. 

But now added to these lists are: 
cereals of the whole-grain variety, 
such as oatmeal or dark farina, 
biscuits or crackers, bouillon cubes, 
sweet chocolate in bars. rice and 
nuts. 

Playing cards may not be sent in 
gift parcels to prisoners held in 
Italy, and only khaki-color shirts 
may be sent to members of the 
Army or Navy who are prisoners of 
war in Italy. 

Nail files may not be sent to any 
destination. 
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case to the National War Labor Board 
and to have it heard on a national rather 
than on a regional] basis. Workers at the 
Trenton plant of the Dominion Stee] 
and Coal Company are also given the 
opportunity to apply to the National War 
Labor Board to determine the extent to 
which the Trenton operations are basic 
steel and thus eligible for any wage ad- 
justments at the other two plants. 


WAGE-CONTROL FORMULA JEOPARDIZED 


While the workers accepted the com- 
promise formula and went back to work, 
they served notice that they would walk 
out in 30 days unless their full demands 
were met—that is, a basic rate of 55 
cents an hours exclusive of the cost-of- 
living bonus and proportionate adjust- 
ments in the pay scale of higher paid 
workers. Meanwhile, labor at Canada’s 
remaining large steel mill at Hamilton, 
Ontario, also has threatened to strike 
unless it gets a pay increase and a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement with the 
management. Critics of the compro- 
mise settlement point out that the Gov- 
ernment has departed from its wage- 
control formula in giving an increase 
in pay and guaranteeing the cost-of- 
living bonus against the possibility of a 
decline. 

Higher wages for the steel workers 
will not directly affect the price control 
in that the greater part of production 
goes into Government contracts and very 
little into consumer goods, but if the 
basis of settlement in the steel industry 
encourages labor in other industries to 
press for wage increases, it will be that 
much more difficult to maintain the price 
control. About $50,000,000 has been ex- 
pended for price-control subsidies in the 
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current fiscal year, according to a recent 
return made in Parliament. The spe- 
cial measures announced by the Govern- 
ment in December to prevent further 
increases in the cost of living have been 
effective, however, at least temporarily. 
The official index on January 1 showed 
a decline of more than 1 percent (from 
118.8 on December 1 to 117.2), thus re- 
ducing the wartime increase from 17.9 
to 16.2 percent. 


SomME CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The steel strike reduced mill output in 
January and will affect production in 
war plants which depend on this basic 
material. In December, however, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of 
industrial production set a new high rec- 
ord. The gain was due almost wholly to 
increased production in the heavy indus- 
tries. Measured by employment returns, 
operations in the light industries have 
dropped below those of last year because 
of material shortages, labor scarcity, or a 
decline in military orders. Cotton mills 
are using less cotton than a year ago. 
Certain military demands have leveled 
off and the rapid turn-over in labor has 
reduced manufacturing efficiency. More 
American cotton is being used because 
the shipping shortage has curtailed deliv- 
eries from Brazil but in view of heavy 
stocks on hand, the raw-material situa- 
tion is regarded as secure. In contrast, 
the rayon industry is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure enough raw ma- 
terials to keep the mills operating full 
time. In the rubber-products industry 
employment has fallen below last year 
because of the drastic curtailment in 
output of civilian goods. Furniture fac- 
tories are feeling the effect of the scarc- 
ity of lumber and metals. 


LUMBER OUTPUT DISAPPOINTING 


The lumber industry on the _ west 
coast is still faced with a scarcity of 
logs, principally because of the shortage 
of manpower. In mid-January, stocks 
of logs were well below last year and the 
shortage has probably become more 
acute as heavy snowfall forced some 
companies to suspend operations. Be- 
cause of their inability to procure suffi- 
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cient supplies of logs, practically all 
lumber mills in British Columbia are 
now operating on a single shift. To in- 
duce logging operators to increase pro- 
duction, the Federal Government re- 
cently granted certain income-tax con- 
cessions. AS an added incentive to the 
production of Douglas fir peeler logs, a 
15-percent increase in maximum prices 
has been authorized. 

On the east coast the objective of a 
25-percent increase in sawn lumber has 
been set for 1943. Appeals have been 
made to lumbermen, farmers, and other 
woodland owners to help meet this figure. 


A MODIFIED CONTROLLED-MATERIALS PLAN 
ADOPTED 


Priority procedure is being coordi- 
nated with the United States system by 
the adoption of a modified controlled- 
materials plan. Manufacturers are re- 
quired to submit to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply by February 10th 
their applications for allotment of criti- 
cal metal materials to be delivered in the 
second quarter of 1943. The new pro- 
cedure will replace the production-re- 
quirements plan under which Canadian 
manufacturers operated last year. 


CHRISTMAS TRADE HIGHEST ON RECORD 


All accounts agree that the volume of 
Christmas trade in 1942 was the largest 
on record. There was some change in 
the pattern, however, in comparison with 
previous years, because of the tendency 
of shoppers to do their buying early in 
anticipation of exhaustion of stocks. 
December trade, though at the highest 
dollar figure ever known, was only 6 per- 
cent higher than in December 1941, 
whereas November trade registered an 
increase of 13 percent over November 
1941. In general, the year seems to have 
shown a tendency to taper off in point 
of increases in trade volume. In the first 
quarter of the year, retail sales were 22 
percent higher than in 1941, while in the 
final quarter, the spread had narrowed 
to 11 percent, with the volume increase 
slightly less in view of the somewhat 
higher level of prices. 

In view of the advancing level of em- 
ployment and income, this trend may 
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Paraguay Sets Up New Agricultural Agency 


Paraguay has set up a special agency to cooperate with the inter-American 
program for expansion of food and other agricultural products. ; 

The agency, known as “Servicio Técnico Interamericano de Cooperacion 
Agricola,” same into existence through an agreement between officials 
of the Paraguayan Government and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
for a program to develop Paraguay’s agricultural resources. 
cultural operations are going on in other South and Central American coun- 
tries, in collaborative arrangements between the Institute and governmental 


In Paraguay, the United States undertakes to contribute technical aid for 
production of livestock, forest, dairy, and other products adapted to Para- 
guay’s soil resources, for the purpose of improving the diet of the people and 
the agricultural resources of the country. 
in other food projects, are made through the Institute of Inter-American 


The “Servicio” in Paraguay is to act as an intermediary for cooperation 
between the Government and the Institute. 


Similar agri- 


United States contributions, as 
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indicate the increasing pressure of taxa- 
tion and war loans, as well as the disloca- 
tions resulting from restrictions on 
manufactures. The range of goods 
available has narrowed, but it is the 
scarcity of fuel and some foods which 
have been most Keenly felt. 


Foop AND FUEL SHORTAGES 


Fuel shortages developed in various lo- 
calities in January in the wake of se- 
verely cold weather which crippled trans- 
portation. Production in Canada’s bi- 
tuminous mines has not increased in line 
with the greater demand for coal—a de- 
mand that has been accentuated by the 
conversion of heating plants from fuel 
oil to coal. To help relieve the shortage 
of fuel, National Selective Service has 
been endeavoring to divert more labor to 
the mines. Former coal miners serving 
in the Home Defense Army may be given 
3 months’ leave to return to work in the 
coal fields. An Emergency Coal Produc- 
tion Board has been appointed to encour- 
age and organize increased coal produc- 
tion. 

Sugar, coffee, tea, and butter are ra- 
tioned. The butter ration, first set at 
one-half pound per person per week, has 
been reduced to one-third pound because 
of the drop in cold-storage holdings. 
There is a shortage of meat. Beef, which 
is unrationed, is scarce, despite the vir- 
tual cessation since August of exports to 
the United States. Explanations of the 
beef shortage are to be found in increased 
consumer purchasing power, heavy con- 
sumption of beef by the armed forces, 
and the scarcity of pork arising from 
volume exports to Britain. Other factors 
are the abundance of feed which induces 
farmers to keep their cattle to add weight 
to animals before they are marketed, 
and the desire of livestock raisers to 
withhold cattle until the seasonal in- 
creases in beef ceiling prices occur. The 
armed forces have a first call on food 
supplies, but the amounts of beef, pork, 
fish, butter, sugar, coffee, and tea allccat- 
ed to the services is being reduced to pro- 
vide supplies for the civilian population. 

Notwithstanding some difficulties in 
the food situation at home, the war- 
export program shows no slackening. 
New transactions reported include an 
agreement by the British Ministry of 
Food to take from Canada in 1943 up 
to 9,000 long tons of dried-egg powder, 
the equivalent of 63,000,000 dozen shell 
eggs. Before the war, Canada’s largest 
export of eggs to the United Kingdom 
in any one year was 1,000,000 dozen. 
The egg export in 1942 was estimated to 
represent about 15 percent of all egg 
production. 

The Food Administrator has esti- 
mated that about 25 percent of the vol- 
ume of all meats made available in 1942 
went overseas. Cheese exports, also, are 
said to represent about 65 percent of 
cheese output. 


INCREASED FARM-PRODUCTION GOALS SET 
FoR 1943 


Farm-production goals for 1943 call 
for an increase in oats acreage of 12 per- 
cent, in barley acreage of 11 percent, in 
flaxseed of 68 percent, in hay and clover 
of 8 percent, in alfalfa of 17 percent, in 
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potatoes of 11 percent, and in sugar 
beets of 42 percent. These increases, 
aggregating about 4,500,000 acres, are to 
be met almost entirely by curtailing 
wheat acreage by 18 percent and rye by 
31 percent. Production of these grains 
can be reduced because supplies are in 
great abundance as the result of the 
tremendous 1942 harvest. 

Livestock-production goals for 1943, 
predicated upon an ample supply of feed 
grains, are equally ambitious. The pro- 
jected increases over 1942 are: Cattle 
marketings 9 percent; hog marketings 
28 percent; sheep marketings 12 per- 
cent; dressed chickens 10 percent; egg 
production 29 percent; and milk pro- 
duction, chiefly for butter, 6 percent. 

If scarcities of farm labor, machinery, 
and fertilizer can be successfully over- 
come it is believed that these large pro- 
duction goals can be attained. Ample 
resources of soil moisture provide a fa- 
vorable factor for crop production. Ex- 
tension of the price incentive of 1942 
into 1943, with minor modifications, is a 
reasonable assumption. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA FoopD PRODUCTION 
COORDINATED 


The food-production program is to be 
coordinated with that of the United 
States. According to an arrangement 
made in January, a joint policy commit- 
tee representing the Departments of Ag- 
riculture of the two countries is to be 
established to harmonize production ef- 
forts in the two countries and obtain a 
maximum output of foods with the max- 
imum economy. Within Canada, juris- 
dictional rearrangements have been 
made between the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and various departments— 
particularly the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which will give the latter full au- 
thority over the production of food, pro- 
duction subsidies (that is, the recommen- 
dation of these to the Cabinet, inter- 
area distribution, and export arrange- 
ments. The Prices Board will continue 
to be responsible for imports, wholesale 
and retail distribution, rationing, and 
the control of prices to consumers. 


EXCELLENT RECEPTION FOR NEw YORK 
REFUNDING LOAN 


An excellent reception was given to the 
Dominion’s offering of $90,000,000 in 212- 
percent and 3 percent bonds on the New 





Searchlights for Street 
Lighting? 


A novel street-lighting system is 
being considered by an English 
town as a post-war venture, the 
foreign press says. Instead of the 
usual standard lights, it has been 
suggested that five large search- 
lights be placed at various points 
on the outskirts of the town. 

At night, illumination would be 
provided by focusing the search- 
light beams together over the cen- 
ter of the business district. 
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York market in mid-January. Along 
with some cash, the proceeds of the new 
loan will be used to redeem $100,000,000 
worth of 5-percent bonds due May 1, 
1952, and called for redemption on March 
15, 1943. The lower rates on the refund- 
ing represent a saving to the Dominion 
of more than $2,000,000 a year in interest 
charges. 


Pay-As-You-Earn INCOME-Tax PLAN To 
BE ADOPTED 


Keen interest has been shown in Can- 
ada in the principle of the Rum! plan 
for collecting personal income taxes on 
a pay-as-you-earn basis. The principle 
is already partially in effect in the Do- 
minion, where income taxes and com- 
pulsory savings are now collected at the 
source by deductions from salaries and 
wages, and by quarterly installments on 


_ other types of individual income. Col- 


lection on 1942 income, however, did 
not start until September so that Ca- 
nadians are still 8 months behind in 
their payments. 

The prospect of some early action to 
overcome this lag seems indicated by 
the Government’s announcement at the 
opening of Parliament on January 28 
that it would introduce legislation pro- 
viding for a “further development of 
the method of payment of the personal 
income tax in the year in which income 
is received, thus carrying to its logical 
conclusion the approach made last year 
to the collection of taxes on a current 
basis.” Details of the method which will 
be followed to place collections on a full 
pay-as-you-earn basis will probably not 
be announced until the Minister of Fi- 
nance submits his 1943 budget proposals. 
The fiscal policy which Canada has fol- 
lowed since the war began makes it safe 
to assume that the change will not 
bring any relief to taxpayers, however. 
Such legislation probably will be made 
to protect the position of the Treasury, 
by assuring collections while the income 
is being earned. 


EXPENDITURES RISE TO $4,500,000,000 IN 
CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


War expenditures in the current fiscal 
year to end March 31 have been at a 
greater rate than anticipated. Accord- 
ingly, the Minister of Finance has asked 
for a supplementary appropriation of 
$858.000,000, which will bring the total 
fiscal outlay to approximately $4,428.- 
000,000—a new high in Government ex- 
penditures. The deficiency appropria- 
tion includes $200,000,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of British interest in Canadian war 
plants. The Government proposes to 
take these over so as to provide Britain 
with the Canadian dollars needed to pay 
for shipments of Canadian goods in the 
current quarter. The $1,000,000,000 gift 
of exports which became available April 
1, 1942, had been exhausted by the end 
of the calendar year. 


Export AID FOR ALL UNITED NATIONS 


In the next fiscal year to begin April 
1, a further $1,000,000,000 of free exports 
will be provided, but it is not proposed 
to limit the arrangement, as last year, 
to the United Kingdom. All the United 
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Nations will be eligible for assistance ang 
a cabinet committee will be set up to act 
as a war-supplies allocation board. 
Where possible, reciprocal benefits to 
Canada will be provided for, but the shar. 
ing of war supplies will not be dependent 
upon the ability of these who use them 
to pay for them. 

In explaining the arrangement to the 
House of Commons, the Finance Minister 
said, “It is hoped that, as a part of the 
program of coordinated war production 
in the United States and Canada, ang 
the mutual cooperation which has ex. 
isted between the two countries, it wil] 
be possible for us to transfer some war 
supplies to the United States under the 
new mutual-aid bill instead of being 
forced to rely on sales of all war sup- 
plies to the United States in order to 
meet our minimum United States dollar 
requirements.” 


DOLLAR RESERVES GAINING 


The prospect of such transfers pre- 
sumably is founded on the improvement 
in Canada’s dollar position in the last 
year. An over-all loss in gold and dollar 
liquid reserves of $160,000,000 (Cana- 
dian) occurred from September 15, 1939 
to March 31, 1942, according to a state- 
ment made available at the year-end, 
As a result of transactions effected under 
the Hyde Park Declaration, however, 
the purchase of Canadian securities by 
American investors, and other capital 
inflow, about half of this loss was recov- 
ered between March 31 and December 
31, 1942. 


NATIONAL INCOME $7,500,000,000 In 1942 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
computes the national income in 1942 at 
$7,500,000,000 and says income payments 
to individuals were about 70 percent 
over their value in 1938, the last full 
year of peace. The tremendous expan- 
sion in industrial employment in the 
production of capital goods and war sup- 
plies was the principal factor in the 
expansion, but the increased volume of 
agricultural export at higher prices was 
also of importance. 


SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS AUTHORITY OF 
CONTROLLERS 


Reference was made in these columns 
in December to the fact that the validity 
of certain orders of wartime controllers 
and administrators had been contested 
in local courts on the ground that the 
plenary powers granted the Governor 
in Council under the War Measures Act 
of 1914 could not be delegated. On the 
request of the Crown, the Supreme 
Court of Canada ruled on this question 
in January, finding that these powers 
could be delegated and that the author- 
ity exercised by the controllers and ad- 
ministrators was valid. The Court 
ruled, however, that they had no au- 
thority to assess compensation in cer- 
tain cases of expropriation of property. 


Wartime Commodity ‘ontrols 


Ration-Coupon Banking Inaugu- 
rated —Ration-coupon banking for 
dealers in sugar, butter, tea, and coffee 
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will become. effective in Canada on 
March 1, 1943, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. All banks will cooperate 
with the procedure. The method, which 
apparently resembles that employed in 
the United States, will simplify the han- 
dling of ration coupons after they leave 
consumers and enter trade channels. 

Dealers in food, such as jobbers, bro- 
kers, wholesalers, creamery and cheese 
factories, importers of tea and coffee, as 
well as retailers whose normal monthly 
gross sales of food exceed $5,000, are 
required to open ration-bank accounts. 
Consumers are not affected by this new 
system. 

The operations will be similar to the 
mechanics of handling checking ac- 
counts. Instead of sending consumer 
coupons to local offices of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board those who have 
coupon-bank accounts will deposit them 
with the banks. When they purchase 
supplies they will write a transfer on 
their ration-coupon book in addition to 
a check for payment. An overdraft ina 
ration-coupon bank account will be a 
serious violation of the law. Those who 
do not maintain regular bank accounts 
will take their documents to the bank 
and exchange them for bank transfer 
vouchers in favor of the supplier. This 
system will abolish the “replacement 
certificates” which were formerly used 
to obtain supplies. 


Exchange and Finance 


Farm Debts Reduced in Alberta.—Tan- 
gible evidence of the effects of the “Farm- 
ers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act” passed 
by the Dominion Government in 1934 is 
seen in a recent announcement made by 
the registrar of Alberta that farm debts 
in that Province have been reduced by 
$22,063,733 from 1934 to the end of Jan- 
uary 1943. The act, originally passed to 
relieve farmers of debt which they could 
not. pay, provided that any farmer unable 
to meet an obligation when it became due 
could make a proposal for a composition, 
extension of time, or scheme of arrange- 
ment either before or after an assign- 
ment has been made. 

The debts of 6,199 farmers in Alberta 
have been affected by this act. The aver- 
age debt per farmer was $7,834, and it 
has been reduced to $3,607, or a reduction 
of 45.43 percent. The interest charges 
also have been reduced to 5 percent. In 
some cases the interest had been as high 
as 10 percent. 

The original debts of the farmers of Al- 
berta amounted to $48,561,236, compris- 
ing $44,811,048 secured debts, and $3,650,- 
188 unsecured debts. They have been 
reduced to $26,497,503, comprising $25,- 
079,519 secured and $1,417,984 unsecured 
debts. A break-down of the debt written 
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off by the classes of creditors affected is 
not yet available. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt—The Cuban public debt at 
the end of 1942 was $118,416,000, com- 
pared with $123,560,000 at the end of 
1941. Of the total outstanding at the 
end of 1942, approximately $111,099,000 
was foreign and $7,317,000 internal; the 
corresponding amounts for the end of 
1941 were $116,193,000 and $7,367,000, 
respectively. None of these figures in- 
clude any estimate for floating debt; at 
the end of 1942 this indebtedness was be- 
lieved to be well in excess of 50,000,000 
pesos. 

Under law No. 31 of November 22, 1941, 
the Government was authorized to ob- 
tain a $25,000,000 credit from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, for agricultural di- 
versification and public-works projects. 
None of this had been received by the 
end of 1942, but it is said that advances 
against this loan will be sought shortly 
for the purpose of initiating work on one 
of the projects, namely, the repair of the 
Central Highway. Accordingly, decree 
No. 207 of January 18, promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial of January 26, au- 
thorized the Minister of Finance and the 
persons whom the Cuban National De- 
velopment Commission might designate 
from among its members to sign the 
promissory notes issued to guarantee ad- 
vances made by the Export-Import Bank 
pursuant to the provisions of the con- 
tract dated April 8, 1942, entered into 
by the Cuban Government and the Na- 
tional Development Commission with the 
Bank. 

Habana Municipal Budget.—Revenues 
and expenditures of the Habana munic- 
ipality for 1943 have been estimated at 
6,627,000 pesos, compared with 5,796,000 
pesos for 1942. The 1943 budget includes 
535,000 pesos for payment of the in- 
creased salaries of municipal employees 
under law No. 11 of December 3, 1942, 
which provided for an increase of up 
to 15 percent in municipal and provincial 
taxes in order to increase the compen- 
sation of municipal and provincial em- 
ployees throughout the island. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documents Covering Merchandise not 
Shipped on Scheduled Boat may be Util- 
ized to Cover Shipment of Same Goods 
on Another Boat Without Payment of 
Additional Consular Fees——Documents 
prepared to cover shipments of goods to 
Cuba on a particular vessel and for 
which space was unavailable may now 
be used without incurring additional 
charges if shipped on another vessel, ac- 
cording to Cuban customs circular No. 4 
cf January 15,1943. To avoid additional 
expenses for consular fees and customs 
fines at the Cuban port of entry, how- 
ever, a letter of correction explaining the 
reason for the nonshipment of the goods 
as scheduled should be prepared, correct- 
ing the name of the boat and other 
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How Many British Houses 
Has Goering Knocked 
Out? 


By piecing together the statistics 
issued by various British Govern- 
ment departments, it is now possi- 
ble, says the London Economist, to 
assess more accurately the effect 
of Nazi air raids on the housing 
position in Britain. 

The Minister of Health has an- 
nounced that at least 2,750,000 
houses have been damaged by 
enemy action and that “casualties” 
among other property, such as 
shops, offices, farms, churches, 
schools, and hospitals, number 
about 250,000. Only some 250,000 
houses of the total number dam- 
aged, however, have been com- 
pletely destroyed or rendered unin- 
habitable. Most of the rest appear 
to be fit for occupation. Local 
authorities alone have carried out 
first aid or more permanent repairs 
to 2,500,000 units. 

Compared with Britain’s prewar 
stock of houses, numbering about 
13,000,000 units, the number ren- 
dered uninhabitable by air-raid 
damage has therefore not been 
large. Nevertheless, the destruc- 
tion caused by the Luftwaffe’s 
bombings and, perhaps still more, 
the geographical redistribution of 
the British population have seri- 
ously aggravated the housing 
shortage in certain towns and dis- 
tricts, says the writer in the Econ- 
omist. 
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details related to the shipment of the 
goods, and presented to the Cuban con- 
sulate for legalization, for which there is 
no charge. This letter of correction will 
then be attached to the original docu- 
ments and considered an integral part 
of them. 


[In the past, under Cuban consular regu- 
lations, unless the merchandise for which 
the consular and other documents were pre- 
pared was shipped on the boat named in 
these documents, they could not be used. 
The goods could be shipped on a later vessel 
only after full new set of invoices had been 
prepared and the consular fees paid again, 
since under Cuban law no provision exists 
for the refund of consular fees.] 


Import Duty Lowered on Filter Cloths 
Not Cut to Measure—Filter cloths for 
the Cuban sugar industry, even when 
such cloths are imported not cut to 
measure, are now dutiable at the lower 
rates of duties under item 215 of the 
Cuban customs tariff, formerly applica- 
ble only to filter cloths imported cut to 
measure, according to customs circular 
No. 1916 of December 26, 1942. When 
filter cloths not cut to measure are im- 
ported under tariff item 215, however, 
the importer must post a bond in an 
amount equal to the difference in duty 
applicable to the cloths when dutiable 
under item 215.and when dutiable regu- 
larly as piece goods, and a sworn state- 
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ment that the cloth will be used exclu- 
sively for filtering purposes in the sugar 
industry. 

[The rate of import duty on articles duti- 
able under tariff item 215 is 7.98 percent ad 
valorem. Formerly fabrics for filter cloths, 
not cut to measure, were dutiable according 
to thread count and weight of the fabric.] 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943.—The budget for 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 6, estimates Chilean revenues and 
expenditures at 3,186,000,000 pesos, the 
chief items being as follows: 


{In millions of pesos] 





Item Amount 


REVENUES 
National property 59 
National services 226, 
Taxes 2, 394 
Miscellaneous 507 
Total 3, 186 
EXPENDITURES 
Interior 482 
Finance 426, 
Education 476 
Nationa! defense 960 
Public works _- 254 
Social welfare 264 


Other __- 324 


Total 4 3, 186 





Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Products: New Analy- 
sis and Reregistration Required for Old 
Products; New Products Subject to In- 
creased Total Analysis and Registration 
Fees.—All medicines and pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties now sold in the Domini- 
can Republic, or for which application 
is made requesting that their sale be 
permitted, must be analyzed by the Na- 
tional Laboratory and registered by the 
Secretary of State for Sanitation and 
Public Welfare, according to law No. 139 
of December 23, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of December 30, 1942. 

Under this law all medicines and 
pharmaceuticals already registered with 
the Secretary of State for Sanitation 
and Public Welfare must be reregistered 
and analyzed but no charge will be 
made for this reregistration and new 
analysis. Moreover, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical specialties already sold 
in the Dominican market, which in the 
judgment of the Secretary of State for 
Sanitation and Public Welfare are 
“products of scientific laboratories of 
international reputation,” may be re- 
registered without a previous analysis. 

New products, however, will be subject 
to a fee of $10 for analysis in the Na- 
tional Laboratory, and also a fee of $10 
for registration. 
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The new law also requires that medi- 
cines and pharmaceutical specialties 
must be labeled to show the qualitative 
and quantitive formulas for each 100 
cubic centimeters for liquids and for 
each 100 grams for solids, or for each 
unit when in the form of injections, pills, 
or other forms. No time limit has been 
established for meeting these labeling 
requirements but the Secretary of State 
for Sanitation and Public Welfare de- 
clared that details on this point will be 
announced by him on a future date. 

[Previously, pharmaceutical products were 
subject only to a registration fee of $15, as 
announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
December 30, 1939.] 


Transport and Communication 


National Maritime Commission Estab- 
lished —The National Maritime Com- 
mission, composed of a president and 
four members and under the control of 
the Department of State for War and 
Marine, has been established in the 
Dominican Republic to control all ves- 
sels of more than 20 tons, according to 
decree No. 951 of January 30, 1943. 

The Commission will control move- 
ments and routes of vessels, take out 
necessary insurance policies, control 
personnel and salaries, and all adminis- 
trative activities necessary for operation 
of the vessels. The Commission is speci- 
fically prohibited from expropriating the 
vessels without previous permission of 
the respective owners. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Nonferrous Metals: Stocks Placed at 
Disposition of Mobilization Commis- 
sioner.—All stocks of articles of copper, 
lead, tin, nickel, or alloys containing 
more than 30 percent of these metals, 
were blocked in the hands of their hold- 
ers in France on September 1, 1942, and 
placed at the disposition of the Commis- 
sioner for Mobilization of Nonferrous 
Metals, by decree No. 2590 of August 28, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
September 1. 

Steel Wire and Cold-Rolled Sheets: 
Special Sales Tax Fixed.—A special sales 
tax of 0.60 percent has been fixed in 
France on steel wire and cold-rolled 
steel sheets, to cover the administrative 
expenses of the Organization Committee 
of Wire Drawing and of Cold-Rolling of 
Steel, by a decree published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of July 28, 1942. 

Fish: Central Supply Committee Es- 
tablished.—The Central Committee for 
Supplies of Fish, under the Secretariat 
of State for Agriculture and Supplies, 
has been established in France by an 
order of August 26, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of September 1. 

This committee is to prepare and exe- 
cute a national plan of collecting and 
marketing all kinds of fish and shellfish, 
except canned fish, and of distributing 
imported fish. 

Vinegar, Mustard, Condiments, and 
Sauces: Trade Organization Committee 
Created.—The Trade Organization Com- 
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mittee for all the Industries of Vinegar, 
Mustard, Condiments, and Sauces has 
been created in France by decree No, 
2312 of July 27, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 1, 1942, 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medical and Pharmaceutical Products: 
Special Permits for Importation or Sale 
Required.—Importation and delivery of 
any medical, pharmaceutical, or sanitary 
product or material, entering French 
Equatorial Africa from abroad, are to 
be permitted only upon permission of 
the Inspector General of Sanitary and 
Medical Services, except when addressed 
to a registered pharmacist, by order No, 
2032 of October 24, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Equatoria] 
Africa on November 15. 


French North 
Africa 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Preserved Fish: Export Standards Re- 
vised in Morocco.—Standards of quality, 
grading, labeling, and packing of fish and 
fisn products, dried, salted, smoked, or 
otherwise preserved (except in cans), for 
exportation from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco, were established or revised by 
orders of September 21, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel and effective on 
October 9, 1942. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 


30, 1941, for announcement of previous 
revision. | 


Aperitives with a Wine Base, Ver- 
mouths and the Like: Tunisian Price- 
Equalization Tax Increased.—The price- 
equalization tax on aperitives with a 
wine base, vermouths and the like, ex- 
ported from Tunisia to any destination, 
has been increased from 117 to 477 frances 
per hectoliter, effective from August 13, 
1942, by an order of August 20, published 





Army Animals for Farm 
Work 


The Commander in Chief of the 
Troops in Morocco recently gave 
orders that animals owned by the 
French Army stationed there were 
to be loaned to agriculturists who 
needed them. 

This measure will allow the 
farmers deprived of lubricants and 
farm equipment to carry on their 
work in the 1942-43 agricultural 
season. 
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in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Sep- 
tember 5. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
per 27, 1941, for previous announcement. | 


Eucalyptus Leaves: Export-License Tax 
Fixed in Tunisia.—An export-license tax 
of 150 francs per 100 net kilograms has 
been fixed on eucalytus leaves exported 
from Tunisia to any destination, by an 
order of August 22, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunsien of September 5. 

Vetches, Seed Beans, and Vetchlings: 
Erport-License Taxes Fixed in Tunisia.— 
Export-license taxes on vetches, seed 
beans, vetchlings and chicklings, ex- 
ported from Tunisia to any destination, 
have been fixed by an order of August 21, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of August 29. 

The amounts of these taxes are as fol- 
lows, in francs per 100 net kilograms: 
Vetches exported on export permits is- 
sued after December 23, 1941, 40; seed 
beans (Aguadulce, Séville, and others) 
exported on permits issued after Janu- 
ary 20, 1942, 100; and vetchlings and 
chicklings exported on permits issued 
after May 22, 1942, 200. 

Fossil Mollusks: Tunisian Export-Li- 
cense Tax Fixed.—An export-license tax 
has been fixed on ‘“Possidonies” (fossil- 
mollusk species), exported from Tunisia 
to any destination, by an order'of Au- 
gust 20, 1942, published in the Journal 
Official Tunisien of September 5. 

This tax is to be collected as follows: 
2 percent ad valorem for exports made 
by virtue of licenses issued between July 
2 and September 5, 1942; and 50 francs 
per 100 net kilograms for exports made 
by virtue of licenses issued after Sep- 
tember 5. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Rates Increased. — Freight 
rates for rail shipments between cities 
in Greece and Germany, including Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, were increased on 
January 1, 1943, according to the Nazi 
press. 

Freight rates in Greece are determined 
for the most part at 40 percent above 
the pre-war domestic freight rates, and 
some at 60 percent. 


Haiti 
Transport and Communication 
Road- and Highway - Maintenance 
Budget, 1942-43.—The Haitian budget 
for 1942-43 (October 1 through Septem- 
ber 30) anticipates expenditures of $111,- 
335 for maintenance of roads and high- 


ways, with no appropriation for new 
construction. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


_ Animals: Ports Open for Importation 
m 1943——The ports open for importa- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


tion of animals into Madagascar during 
1943 are Diégo-Suarez, Tamatave, Fort 
Dauphin, Tuléar and Majunga, accord- 
ing to a notice published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on December 19, 
1942. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Mexico was 
stimulated appreciably in December 1942 
by holiday buying and by bonus and cash 
payments to workers. In the Tampico 
and Coatzacoalcos districts alone more 
than 8,000,000 pesos were paid to petro- 
leum workers from savings accounts. 
Money was plentiful, and wholesale and 
retail trade were both benefited by the 
increased purchasing power of the gen- 
eral public. Domestic manufactures and 
substitutes largely took the place of toys, 
jewelry, haberdashery, and similar com- 
modities, which were imported in former 
years. 

Mexican border towns did a flourish- 
ing holiday business among American 
trainees in typical Mexican wares, and, 
in addition, in more practical items such 
as lard, coffee, choice meats, candy, 
cakes, chewing gum, soft drinks, and 
gasoline. The last-named article was, 
however, promptly placed under ration- 
ing restrictions by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 


INDUSTRY 


Both heavy and light industry showed 
unusual activity. Mining and smelting 
operations responded to increased de- 
mands from the United States; lumber 
and henequen mills worked full time or 
at increased capacity; glass, tile, and 
cement factories increased operations; 
and distilleries, soap factories, cotton- 
seed- and coconut-oil plants, and flour 
and textile mills had all the business that 
they could handle. 


MINING 


There was no slowing-up in mineral 
production in December despite the 
threatened labor strike, and expansion 
of the mining industry is making con- 
siderable headway. An additional in- 
vestment of approximately $12,000,000 
(United States currency), which will call 
for an increase of 1,500 laborers, report- 
edly is to be made in one of the large 
copper plants in the State of Sonora, 
and, in addition, some of the campany’s 
copper concentrates are to be handled 
by the smelter at Douglas, Ariz. In an 
effort to increase its output of copper, 
the company operating the Pilares-Na- 
cozari mines in Sonora is investing some 
$2,000,000 (United States currency) in 
new developments, which will furnish 
work for an additional 400 miners. A 
corporation reportedly is being formed 
in Mexico City to develop coal deposits 
near Ciudad Guzman, Jalisco, and some 
large iron ore mines in Colima State. If 
these projects materialize, they will 
greatly benefit the Guadalajara district. 
A few isolated cases of labor dissatisfac- 
tion were the only troubles experienced 
by the mining industry during December, 
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Legislation by Letter 


The German “authorities” in 
the Netherlands are surreptitiously 
altering their own published finan- 
cial regulations to suit their pur- 
poses, it is reliably reported. Such 
amendments receive no notice in 
the Official Gazette, but persons 
concerned merely get instructions 
by letter from the Department for 
Special Economic Affairs. 

One insurance company was or- 
dered to reduce its investments in 
farming lands, although a previous 
public decree had instructed insur- 
ance companies to keep their in- 
vestments distributed in the same 
proportions as before the Nazi in- 
vasion of the Low Countries. 
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and weather conditions and improved 
highway facilities were favorable factors 
in increasing mining output. 


PETROLEUM 


Production of crude petroleum in the 
southern zone was at a low ebb in De- 
cember, with the Minatitlan refinery still 
operating far below capacity. In the 
northern region, around Tampico, there 
was little change in conditions, produc- 
tion and stocks of petroleum for the 
month ended December 19, 1942, remain- 
ing about the same as the comparable 
period in November. 


FISHING 


Indications are that the present fish- 
ing season will be a favorable one in 
Mexico. Activity in the shark-liver in- 
dustry of Manzanillo has developed as a 
result of an increased demand for shark 
livers in the United States and the pros- 
pects of better prices. Shipments of 
fresh fish from Guaymas are expected to 
increase 200 percent this season. The 
fishing season at Mexicali started out 
well in December and promised to be 
good for several months. The Mexicali 
catch is shipped to Los Angeles, Calif. 


SUGAR 


Some difficulties arose in the sugar in- 
dustry at the beginning of the grinding 
season in December, and agrarian co- 
operatives in the region of Los Mochis, 
Sinaloa, demanded higher prices for 
their sugar cane. It is expected that the 
sugar companies operating in this region 
will grind about 480,000 metric tons of 
cane this season. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s foreign trade, which reverted 
to a satisfactory excess of exports over 
imports in September, continued to show 
substantial gains in December, despite 
transportation difficulties. The United 
States continues to take most of Mexico’s 
imports, the largest volume of increase 
being in such essential materials as min- 
erals, fibers, lumber, cattle, oils and oil- 
seeds, although lighter wares, including 
huaraches, glassware, bamboo baskets, 
and filigree silverwork were also exported 
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in larger quantities than in the preceding 
month. There was some decrease in ex- 
ports of cut soles, pottery, and other 
items, and congestion at the port of Man- 
zanillo reduced the volume of cotton tex- 
tiles moving to Central and South Amer- 
ica. Shipments of hardwoods from the 
State of Tabasco and softwoods from the 
State of Durango moved northward in 
increasing amounts, and demand for 
lumber from the Durango district were 
said to be double the production of mills 
there. 

Among the more important imports 
from the United States were supplies 
For Mexico’s expanding mining industry, 
and railway equipment. Wool, birdseed, 
canned beef, glycerin, casein, wines, 
cheeses, and pharmaceuticals were the 
principal articles arriving from Argen- 
tina. 

LABOR 


Labor continued to be fully employed 
during December, with temporary short- 
ages in the Durango lumber camps, the 
Agua Prieta mining region, and in the 
city of Guaymas. There were no serious 
strikes during the month, though agita- 
tion for higher wages was particularly 
keen in the textile and mining indus- 
tries, and among sugarcane producers 
and oil workers. 

The threatened strike of 70,000 work- 
ers in the mining industry, set for Jan- 
uary 18, 1943, did not hold up labor in 
the mines. 

The Railroad Workers’ Syndicate, 
while expressing willingness to collabo- 
rate with the Government if its labor 
contracts are respected, refused to ac- 
cept the 27-point proposal of the 
railway management which proposes 
changes in the collective contract be- 
tween the railways and the workers. 
The management then submitted to the 
syndicate a modified proposal, which re- 
duced the basis of discussions to 18 
points. As the matter was still unde- 
cided at the end of December, the Sec- 
retary of Labor asked the syndicate to 
formulate a concrete reply to the new 
proposals. 

Difficulties between the San Rafael 
Paper Mills and its workers were satis- 
factorily settled during the month, and 
a threatened strike by workers in 32 tex- 
tile mills was called off. In Sinaloa a 
more serious situation arose when 5,000 
sugarcane cutters suspended work until 
their demand for increased wages was 
met. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Public construction was spotty during 
December, and building activity was lim- 
ited largely to private enterprise. Per- 
mits for new construction in the Federal 
District of Mexico during July and Au- 
gust 1942 amounted to 520 with a value of 
4,926,888 pesos, compared to 795, valued 
at 6,138,650 pesos, in the corresponding 
2 months of 1941. 

According to the Mexican Minister of 
Agriculture, the National Irrigation 
Commission plans to spend 70,000,000 
pesos on irrigation works during 1943, 
compared with an expenditure of 65,- 
000,000 pesos in 1942. In El Palmito, in 
the State of Durango, and in El Azucar, 
in the State of Tamaulipas, dams are 
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among the projects to be completed in 
1943, and preferential attention also will 
be given to smaller. irrigation projects 
which are needed for wartime agricul- 
tural expansion. 

A project of improvements for Vera- 
cruz, involving an expenditure of 48,- 
000,000 pesos over a 2-year period, is 
soon to be undertaken, according to 
semiofficial information. This plan, 
among other things, calls for a modern 
hospital, a model market, a highway to 
Tejar, irrigation works, and a shipyard. 
The last-named project will require ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pesos a month; the 
other improvements will require an ex- 
penditure of 2,000,000 pesos a month. 


AGRICULTURE 


The area lying north of Mexico City 
has experienced little rainfall during 
December, and severe cold waves of short 
duration have reached the southern ex- 
tremity of the central plateau near Mex- 
ico City. Dry, cold weather, with pre- 
cipitation below normal, has prevailed in 
the portion of Mexico which includes the 
States of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Ta- 
maulipas. Strong winds and rains have 
been experienced throughout the south- 
ern half of Veracruz and the State of 
Tabasco. The northern grazing areas 
have had very little moisture, and north- 
western Sonora has suffered from 1 pro- 
longed drought. Cool weather in south- 
ern Sonora and northern Sinaloa has 
aided winter vegetables in those regions. 
Crops have suffered little damage, al- 
though temperatures have been gener- 
ally low and rainfall scarce. The main 
crops have already been harvested and 
the soil prepared for spring planting. 

Grazing conditions and water supplies 
in the cattle-raising areas generally con- 
tinued to be ample during December. A 
slight drop in cattle prices and an in- 
crease in exports were noted in Decem- 
ber, compared with the preceding month. 

North-bround shipments of winter veg- 
etables from the West Coast of Mexico 
were considerably stepped up, as ideal 
weather conditions, splendid crops, and 
relatively high prices greatly aided pro- 
ducers. 

The 1942 corn crop, according to the 
Mexican Ministry of Agriculture, is esti- 
mated at around 2,356,000 metric tons, 
or some 232,000 tons more than the 1941 
production. Rice, which is produced in 
the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Michoa- 
can, and Morelos, is expected to reach 
the total crop production of last year, 
which was 113,000 metric tons. There 
will be an increase of about 15,000 tons 
of rice in the Sonora and Sinaloa re- 
gions, which usually accounts for about 
50 percent of total Mexican production, 
but the Morelos crop will be consider- 
ably under the 25,000 tons of 1941. The 
wheat crop of 1942-43 will probably fall 
short of the 430,000 metric tons of 1941- 
42. In Torreon, one of the principal pro- 
ducing areas, only about 40,000 hectares, 
or 50 percent of last year’s acreage, will 
be sown to wheat this year. The oats 
harvest, in Chihuahua, reportedly was 
good, and there are indications of an ex- 
ceptionally fine barley crop around Mon- 
terrey in the coming spring. 
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The Mexican Department of Agricuyl- 
ture reports that the 1942 bean crop wil] 
be in the neighborhood of 185,000 metric 
tons, an increase of 25,000 tons over last 
year. 

Orange production at Montemorelos, 
Nuevo Léon, is the largest on record in 
Mexico, but considerable spoilage is tak. 
ing place there and elsewhere because of 
insufficient transportation facilities ang 
regulations put into effect late in the 
season requiring a different method of 
cleaning and packing. At present there 
are 150,000 acres of land planted jn 
oranges, which are being irrigated by 
water from the Angostura Dam in south- 
ern Sonora, and it is expected that in 
1943 an additional 50,000 acres of orange 
groves will be placed under cultivation 
and receive water from this newly estab- 
lished irrigation system. 

The shortage of cotton pickers in the 
Mexicali region will cause cotton picking 
to run over into 1943. 

In an address delivered before the Na- 
tional Rural Confederation on December 
30, 1942, President Manuel Avila Cama- 
cho stated that the Mexican Govern- 
ment is now occupied with the problem 
of extending rural credit to farmers 
lacking the capital and implements 
needed for their labors in connection 
with the agricultural-expansion pro- 
gram. He called upon the agricultural- 
ists to support the authorities in carry- 
ing out the program for increased culti- 
vation which, he says, is essential not 
only to wage the war of supply in aid 
of the United Nations, but also to wage 
the equally important internal war 
against domestic shortages. 


LEGISLATION 


Among the more important laws af- 
fecting national economy which were 
passed by the Mexican Congress at the 
close of the year were the trade agree- 
ment with the United States, the Social 
Security Law, the National Budget Law 
for 1943, and the Law of Industrial Prop- 
erty. 

The publication of the trade agree- 
ment in the Diario Oficial of December 
31, 1942, was equivalent to a proclama- 
tion by the Mexican President, and, as 
it had dlready been proclaimed by the 
President of the United States, it became 
effective on January 30, 1943. 

The long-projected Social Security 
Law, which was approved December 29, 
1942, and later published in the Diario 
Oficial, is expected to have a far-reach- 
ing effect on Mexico’s economy. 

The income section of the National 
Budget Law for 1943, approved by Con- 
gress on” December 31, 1942, listed the 
sources of income without giving figures 
of anticipated yield. A decree approving 
the federal budget of expenditures in an 
amount of 707,845,058 pesos was also ap- 
proved on December 31. 

The Law of Industrial Property, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 
31, 1942, and effective January 1, 1943, 
represents a comprehensive overhauling 
of previously existing patent, trade- 
mark, and similar legislation. This law, 
which has been under study for a long 
time, is designed primarily to correct 
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technical procedure and modernize the 
old code. 


Exchange and Finance 


Expenditures for Irrigation.—The 
Minister of Agriculture and Development, 
who is also President of the National 
Irrigation Commission, recently stated 
that the Commission would spend 70,- 
000,000 pesos on irrigation works in. 1943, 
compared with 65,000,000 in 1942, accord- 
ing to the Mexican press. All of this 
expenditure would be made out of the 
1943 appropriation of 94,940,000 pesos of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Develop- 
ment. 

Financial Legislation——The Mexican 
Diario Oficial of December 31, 1942, con- 
tained the following important financial 
decrees: The Chamber of Deputies’ ap- 
proval of budgets of expenditures and 
the revenue laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal District, and the Ter- 
ritories; authorizations for the issuance 
of 100,000,000 pesos of highway bonds 
and 25,000,000 pesos of railroad bonds; 
authorization of certain changes in the 
coinage law; the establishment of a new 
5-centavo bronze coin; and an amend- 
ment to the banking law. 

Redemption of Guaranteed Debt.—The 
Bank of Mexico, as agent of the Mexican 
Government, purchased under the cffer 
which expired on January 9, 1943, guar- 
anteed public bonds of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment up to the total nominal value 
of £3,030,000, equivalent to more than 
60,000,000 pesos, the Mexican press stated 
on January 14. 

Issue of Savings Bonds—The Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, the largest com- 
mercial bank in the country, has issued 
two series of so-called “savings bonds” 
in denominations from 100 to 10,000 pe- 
sos. Series A bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of 100, 500, and 1,000 pesos 
and are discounted in advance. The 10- 
year bonds of this series may be pur- 
chased for 64.08 and the 5-year bonds 
for 80.05. Series B bonds are issued in 
denominations of 1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 
pesos. They are sold at par and yield 
444-percent interest, the interest being 
paid quarterly. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail, Water, Air, and Highway Trans- 
port—The railroad-transportation situ- 
ation in Mexico improved somewhat dur- 
ing December as rolling-stock equipment 
was received from the United States, and 
it is reported that 40 percent of the 
freight congestion in the northern rail- 
way divisions was relieved by December 
20. 

Recent operations on the San Rafael y 
Atlixco Railroad, a narrow-gage railway 
which had been operating at a loss for 
some time, were discontinued. The 206 
railway employees who were discharged 
were indemnified by the railway com- 
pany and the Government in the amount 
of 350,000 pesos, and these workmen now 
plan to invest this capital in a trucking 
Service between the San Rafael paper- 
manufacturing mills and Mexico City, 
which will replace the discontinued 
railway. 
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The port of Manzanillo, Colima, is be- 
coming increasingly important as an em- 
barkation point for shipments to Central 
and South America and for goods com- 
ing from those regions. Traffic is prac- 
tically at pre-war levels, and business ac- 
tivity and employment conditions are 
better there than in any other port in 
Mexico at present. Some concern was 
felt by businessmen in Manzanillo when 
rail freight rates between Mexico City 
and Manzanillo, and between Mexico 
City and Salina Cruz were equalized, but 
as there is a longer haul to Salina Cruz 
and a change from standard to narrow- 
gage on this line, the advantages of 
transportation to the south still appear 
to be with Manzanillo. 

At Ciudad Guzman a field adjoining 
the railway station has been secured 
where planes of the Panini line may stop 
en route from Guadalajara to Manza- 
nillo. 

Tourist travel into the interior of 
Mexico reached a low level in December 
1942, with only 126 cars passing into 
Mexico in the first 13 days, and tourist 
cars passing southward through Nuevo 
Laredo from the beginning of the year 
until December 20 were only 13,220 com- 
pared with 32,245 in the corresponding 
period of 1941. North-bound traffic was 
much better, as cars entering the United 
States from Mexico between January 1 
and December 20, 1942, numbered 26,699, 
compared with 32,523 in the same period 
of 1941. 

On the other hand, local tourism at 
border points flourished, and it is be- 
lieved that at some places tourist activity 
was greater than a year ago. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Transport April to October 
1942—The New Zealand railroads 
carried 4,475,643 long tons of freight 
and 17,503,448 passengers in the period 
from April to October 1942, compared 
with 4,341,394 long tons of freight and 
14,135,794 passengers in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

The net ton-miles rose from 349,927,000 
to 387,998,000. 

Air Services Quarter Ended September 
1942.—Civil-aviation operations in New 
Zealand increased in the quarter ended 
September 1942. 

Internal services covered 1,101,345 
regular passenger miles; 2,333 freight 
ton-miles; 6,266 mail ton-miles; and 
1,118 route-miles. 

Comparative figures for the quarter 
ended June 1942 were 1,066,857 passenger 
miles; 1,993 freight ton-miles; 3,636 mail 
ton-miles; and 1,348 route-miles. The 
number of passengers carried decreased 
from 8,145 to 7,307. 


Nicaragua 


Transport and Communication 


New Marine Equipment Improves 
Transport System.—Coastwise- and 
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river-transport services in Nicaragua will 
be improved by the recent acquisition of 
marine equipment. These tugs and 
barges will be used in moving cargo for 
western Nicaragua from the port of Blue- 
fields (on the Atlantic coast) down the 
coast and up the San Juan River to Lake 
Nicaragua. The country has no well- 
developed river-transport system. 

Nicaragua, largest of the Central 
American republics, with an estimated 
area of 57,143 square miles, is divided 
by the Andes mountains into two sections 
having little access to each other. The 
narrow Pacific coast region—about one- 
fourth of the area—is the more im- 
portant economically with nearly half 
of the 1,380,287 population. 

In the southern region are Lake Mana- 
gua, from 10 to 15 miles in width and 
about 40 miles in length, and Lake Nica- 
ragua, approximately 100 miles long and 
40 miles at its widest point—two im- 
portant links in inland transportation. 
The San Juan River carries cargo from 
the east coast to Lake Nicaragua. 

There has been considerable conges- 
tion in Bluefields, of cargo arriving from 
the United States, and traffic will be in- 
creased when construction starts on the 
cross-country highway. Equipment and 
material will be required for this work 
to be handled through Rama via Blue- 
fields on the Escondido River. This river 
is navigable as far as Rama for vessels 
which can clear the 12-foot bar at Blue- 
fields. A fleet of river tugs and barges 
on the Escondido and Wanks Rivers 
takes care of existing traffic needs. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton: Guaranteed Price Increased.— 
The guaranteed price for first-class cot- 
ton was increased from 180 to 200 paper 
pesos per 10 kilograms delivered at the 
mills at Asuncion, by Paraguayan de- 
cree No. 16,785 of January 29, 1943. 

[For announcement of the establishment 
of guaranteed minimum prices for agricul- 


tural products see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 10, 1942.) 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Peruvian economic activity in general 
was well maintained in January, despite 
unsatisfactory agricultural conditions in 
the coastal region because of a water 
shortage. Manufacturing plants were 
busy, though hampered by the lack of 
imported raw materials. Mining output 
was good, and public and private con- 
struction proceeded at a high level. The 
outlook for wool improved. The upward 
trend in wholesale commodity prices and 
the cost-of-living index continued in 
December 1942 and January 1943. The 
price index rose from 385 in November 
to 390 in December and to 394 in Janu- 
ary. The cost-of-living index advanced 
from 226 to 229 and 230 during the same 
periods. 
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LEGISLATION 


Mineral and oil deposits in the Con- 
tamana district, and oil lands in the 
Ucayali and Manu districts, all in Am- 
azonian Peru, were reserved for the 
State. Import and export taxes at Sal- 
averry and Puerto Chicama were created 
to finance the building of port works 
at the port of Salaverry. Exports of 
cotton seed were prohibited in an effort 
to protect domestic food supplies, while 
cotton acreage is being curtailed. To 
guarantee the sugar supply, a minimum 
of 100,000 metric tons is to be reserved 
for domestic consumption in 1943. The 
cinchona-bark agreement between Peru 
and the United States, signed on Octo- 
ber 19, 1942, was approved by a law of 
February 5, 1943. The exchange of rati- 
fications of the commercial treaty be- 
tween Peru and Chile, signed in Santi- 
ago on October 17, 1941, took place at 
Lima on Fébruary 9, 1943. To check the 
advancing cost of living, legislation pro- 
hibiting increases of dwelling-house 
rents was again extended until February 
26, 1945. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton-crop conditions in January 
were not very favorable because of low 
temperatures which delayed develop- 
ment of the crop, insect pests on cotton- 
seeded land previously sown to flax, and 
a water shortage in Ica, the second- 
most-important cotton-producing area 
in Peru. The 1943 crop is expected to 
be 10 percent less than that of 1942. In 
accordance with the agreement with the 
United States, an official program to re- 
duce cotton acreage by 20 percent is un- 
der way. Cotton growers in the Ica 
Valley, however, are exempted from acre- 
age-reduction requirements. By Janu- 
ary 29, 1943, about 95 percent of the 1942 
cotton crop reportedly was sold. 

Conditions in the sugar valleys were 
unfavorable for the 1943 crop because of 
a shortage of water. 

The flax outlook is not satisfactory. 
Poor yields per hectare in 1942 were in- 
sufficient to cover production costs. To 
protect small producers, acquisitions of 
lots of less than 20 tons, not contem- 
plated in the flax agreement with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, will be 
handled through the Cotton Chamber, 
The rice crop is estimated at about one- 
half of the 1941 harvest. Because of 
the shortage of water in the Lambayeque 
and Libertad rice districts, rice sowing 
was delayed, and the 1943 prospects are 
very poor. 

The wheat crop is expected to approx- 
imate that of last season. 

In the wool districts, the condition of 
the flocks was reported satisfactory and 
the clip prospects were promising. 
Additional import -licenses and ship- 
ping space allocated by the United States 


War Era Offers Business 
Its Greatest — 
OPPORTUNITY 
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improved the outlook for wool, especially 
alpaca. Most of the large stocks still 
warehoused in southern Peru were re- 
ported sold at the end of January. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mineral production continued active 
during January, despite the shortage of 
supplies, and shipments continued to 
move fairly normally. Petroleum output 
was maintained at high levels and ex- 
ports were satisfactory. 

Domestic manufacturing reached 
higher levels, though full operations were 
in certain cases hampered by the diffi- 
culty of securing supplies from abroad. 
Because of the growing backlog of or- 
ders, eSpecially in the textile line, new 
accounts were being refused. A consid- 
erable portion of the highway between 
Talara and Sullana has been asphalted 
and paving of the streets in the cities of 
Ica and Piura was begun. The new gov- 
ernment-sponsored tourist hotel in 
Huancayo is nearly complete and a new 
workmen’s hospital and an airport are 
to be constructed in the same city. An 
irrigation project was begun on the Cho- 
tano River in the Lambayeque region. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alpaca and Similar Wools: Exemp- 
tions From Import Duties Rescinded.— 
The recent Peruvian law of December 
11, 1942, exempting alpaca and allied 
wools from import duties when imported 
into Peru by land routes or lake was re- 
pealed by a law of January 22, 1943. The 
action was taken because of existing dif- 
ficulties of marketing alpaca and allied 
wools with regularity. 

Cottonseed: Exports Prohibited. — 
Peruvian exports of cottonseed produced 
from the 1942-43 crop are prohibited, 
according to a law published in the press 
in Lima on January 31, 1943. The law 
sets maximum prices for cottonseed and 
cottonseed products. It also prohibits 
sales other than those from producers to 
the cottonseed mills. The action was 
taken to assure sufficient domestic sup- 
plies and to avoid price increases for 
cottonseed products. 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone-Service Demand Increas- 
ing—Expansion Hindered.—Demand for 
telephone service is reported to be grow- 
ing steadily in Peru, but shortages of ma- 
terials are hindering expansion of facili- 
ties. At the close of 1942, the Companhia 
Peruana de Telefonos had 27,174 instru- 
ments, all automatic, in operation. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Declined November.— 
The Baltic freight index compiled by 
Svenska Handelsbanken of Stockholm, 
Sweden, declined to 313 in November—a 
decrease of 1 point. This resulted from 
lowered freight rates for pulp, the index 
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for which declined 4 points. Other prod. 
ucts remained unchanged. 

Compared with the corresponding 
month in 1941 the index for November 
showed an increase of 6 percent. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Inscription of Government Stock 
Abolished.—On January 1, 1943, an 
order went into effect which completely 
abolished the inscription of Govern. 
ment stock at the Bank of England 
Previous to 1941 a purchaser of Govern. 
ment stock had to have his holding in. 
scribed at the Bank of England, this 
being the only record of his ownership 
of the stock. When he wished to trans. 
fer the holding, it was necessary for him 
to be vouched for by a person Known to 
the Bank of England. The only other 
method of establishing ownership of 
Government stock was by deed register 
under which method a certificate was 
issued. A 1941 order provided that alj 
Government stock issued after October 
8, 1941, should not be inscribed, but that 
ownership should be established by the 
deed-register method. The new order, 
therefore, extends the same principle to 
Government stock issued prior to Octo- 
ber 8, 1941, thereby abolishing inscrip. 
tion altogether and insuring equal treat- 
ment for all Government issues. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Light, local rains early in January 
provided only temporary relief from the 
drought which prevailed in Uruguay for 
several months. Pastures were in bad 
condition, causing losses to stock rais- 
ers. Crops, with the exception of wheat, 
rice, and fruits, are likely to be seriously 
affected. Agricultural activities were 
limited to the harvesting of linseed and 
the preparation of lands for planting 
fodder. The wheat yield is expected to 
be better than last year. 

January sales reflected the customary 
seasonal decline following the year-end 
holidays. As a result of the unusually 
warm weather, the peak in summer- 
clothing sales was reached somewhat 
earlier than in previous years. Hot 
weather, and a minor epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis in Argentina, caused 
considerable travel to Montevideo, main- 
taining tourist trade at approximately 
last year’s level, despite restricted trans- 
portation facilities and the shortage of 
gasoline for private cars. The unfa- 
vorable exchange situation, however, 
tended to discourage purchases by Ar- 
gentine tourists. 

Foreign trade held up well during the 
period, but there has been a slowing-up 
in industry. Except for woolen mills, 
which continue working at full capacity, 
industrial activity is marked by the usual 
seasonal decline. Cotton mills are now 
working only one shift per day. Tan- 
neries will be inactive until the end of 
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March, and shoe factories will have little 
work until orders are received for the 
fall and winter seasons. Construction 
jn Montevideo declined during December. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Hay, Grains, and Other Forage: Duty- 
free Entry Granted.—Exemption from 
jmport duties is granted on all grains, 
hay, and other forage by a decree of 
January 13, 1943, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of January 30. 
To compensate for the customs reve- 
nue lost on these products, importers who 
penefit by the exemption must pay a 
premium to the Bank of the Republic 
amounting to 20 centesimos per 100 kilo- 
grams Of grain forage, grass, or hay that 
they may purchase abroad. 

Corn for the Manufacture of Alcohol: 
Duty-free Importation Authorized.— 
The Uruguayan Administracion Nacional 
de Combustibles, Alcohol y Portland is 
authorized to purchase in Argentina, 
for importation into Uruguay free of all 
customs duties and charges, during the 
current year, 40,000 tons of corn for the 
manufacture of alcohol, by a resolution 
of January 22, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 30. 


{For announcement of premiums granted 
for cultivation of corn, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Weekty of December 26, 1942. For an- 
nouncement of alcohol and alcoholic bever- 
ages declared prime necessities and prohibited 
export, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 23, 1943.] 


Hogs: Importation from Argentina 
Authorized.—Importation of 4,000 hogs 
during the first 3 months of the present 
year was authorized by a decree of Janu- 
ary 20, 1943, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of February 2. This au- 
thority to import hogs from Argentina 
will cease automatically when Uruguayan 
market quotations fall below 28 cen- 
tesimos per kilogram on the hoof. 

A previous authorization allowed the 
importation of 4,000 hogs frem Argentina 
during the last quarter of 1942. 





Loofas Ahoy! 


(Continued from p. 5) 


at $21,378. Imports dropped to 460,500 
sponges valued at $9,050 in 1939, but in 
1940 increased to 1,146,000 with a value 
of $24,613, and during the first 6 months 
of 1941 rose to 1,414,000 sponges valued 
at $38,404. Total United States imports 
through all ports for the first half of 
1941 amounted to 1,851,500 sponges 
valued at $49,202. The estimated yearly 
requirements of war agencies alone are 
now considerably higher than this. 


New Sources Sought 


For the past year, since Japan has 
ceased to be a supplier, the United States 
has been seeking new sources of loofa 
sponges. 

Attempts are being made to cultivate 
the “dish-rag” gourd domestically in 
California, Alabama, and Florida, but 
few horticulturists believe the vines can 
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be grown profitably on a large scale in 
the United States. Loofas are extremely 
susceptible to low temperatures and 
frost, and require a warmer climate and 
longer growing season than any portion 
of the United States ordinarily affords. 
Moreover, labor costs are comparatively 
high in this country, and, in most cases, 
the land could be used more advanta- 
geously for other crops. 

Successful plantings have been made 
by our southern neighbor, Mexico, how- 
ever, and it appears that both climate 
and soil there are well adapted to com- 
mercial production. Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, and Guate- 
mala are already exporting some loofas 
to the United States, and other sections 
of Latin America are being studied as 
possible sources of supply. Several coun- 
tries know the loofa as “el estropajo,” 
and from time to time have attempted, 
more or less casually, to cultivate it. De- 
velopment of a species of the gourd called 
“esponjilla” or little gourd, which grows 
wild in some areas (particularly Ecua- 
dor), is also being encouraged. 


Cuba's Experience 


Cuba is one of the world’s leading ex- 
porters of marine sponges, and formerly 
raised loofas only in negligible quanti- 
ties. Most of those grown were a native 
variety, small, and generally not so well 
developed as the Japanese loofa. In the 
spring of 1942, the Cuban Department 
of Agriculture, realizing that demands 
for loofa sponges grown in the Western 
Hemisphere would soon increase, im- 
ported and distributed Loofa cylindrica 
seeds of Japanese origin, and issued in- 
structions regarding planting, care, har- 
vesting, and preparation for market. It 
was hoped that from 3,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 sponges would be harvested from this 
crop and would be available for export 
in November or December. 

Unfortunately, however, insects at- 
tacked the vines, causing the loss of from 
25 to 30 percent of the crop, and insuf- 
ficient rainfall during the growing sea- 
son further reduced the expected yield. 
The original estimates of the number of 
gourds that could be raised on a single 
vine also proved to be extremely high. 
In Japan, from 20 to 25 gourds grow on 
one vine, and it was thought that the 
Cuban harvest would be approximately 
the same. Instead, the vine average was 
only 4 or 5 gourds. Final reports of the 
harvest have not yet been received, but 
it is believed that only about 500,000 
marketable sponges were produced. 


Future Outlook Brighter 


Though Cuba’s first loofa crop was 
undeniably a disappointment, the farm- 
ers have acquired valuable experience 
and now better understand the proper 
method of cultivation and the impor- 
tance of spraying the vines as a precau- 
tion against insects and blight. A second 
crop, planted in December 1942, should 
yield about 1,000,000 sponges in April or 
May 1943 (estimating 4 or 5 gourds per 
vine), and the next crop, which will be 
planted in the spring of 1943 and har- 
vested in November or December, is ex- 
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pected to produce from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 sponges. The United States is, 
of course, vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of Cuba’s loofa program, and, 
through the medium of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, is assisting in its 
development. 

One Cuban planter has devised a new 
system of preparing the sponges for 
market. He strings the ripened gourds 
together in lots of about 100 and then 
suspends them between two poles in the 
surf along the shore, where the salt 
water and the ebb and flow of the tide 
wash away the rind and pulp, leaving 
the sponges clean and almost white. 
Despite its labor-saving advantages, this 
method is not recommended, however, 
for its use means the loss of valuable 
seeds which could otherwise be saved 
for the next planting. 


Military Needs Paramount 


Prior to the war, approximately 60 
percent of the loofa sponges imported by 
the United States were used for filters 
in marine engines, and 40 percent were 
made into scouring pads, inner soles for 
shoes, and other articles for civilian use. 
When this country ceased receiving 
loofas from Japan, military needs im- 
mediately took precedence over civilian 
demands and, on April 8, 1942, the War 
Production Board issued Conservation 
Order M-125 forbidding the delivery, 
sale, and use of loofa sponges except on 
defense orders having a priority of A-l—a 
or higher. That order will no doubt re- 
main in effect until a substantial stock- 
pile of sponges has been acquired or until 
our requirements are once more calcu- 
lated on a peacetime basis. 





Services Available to Small 
Exporters 


(Continued from p. 3) 


A series of pamphlets of special help- 
fulness to foreign traders describe trad- 
ing under the laws of various countries. 
Such information is available on the fol- 
lowing countries: Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, and 
Venezuela. 


Aid Is Constant and Diverse 


In the aggregate, the services briefly 
described above are sufficiently diversi- 
fied to satisfy both the normal and the 
unusual needs of the smaller American 
exporters who cannot afford to maintain 
their own fact-finding facilities. 
Through its Field Offices and Washing- 
ton headquarters the Department of 
Commerce makes these services easily 
available to foreign traders in all parts 
of the country. 
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Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Wine production in France in 1942 is 
estimated at 37,750,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.18 gallons) compared with 
67,550,000 in 1940, and 42,500,000 in 1941. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA’S WINE PRODUCTION 


Algerian wine production in 1942 is 
estimated at 15,500,000 hectoliters and in 
Morocco at about 500,000 hectoliters. 


PANAMA’S LIQUOR PRODUCTION 


Liquor production in Panama _ rose 
from 19,690,364 liters in 1941 (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts) to 27,580,236 in 1942. 
While increases were found in all classes, 
gin and rum showed the greatest rela- 
tive growth. Beer, a national monopoly, 
easily maintained first place among the 
liquors produced, however, accounting 
for 23,730,212 liters of the 1942 produc- 
tion. 

Production of liquor in Panama in 1941 
and 1942 is shown in the following table: 





Item 1941 1942 
Liters Liters 
Whisky 560, 855 701, 478 
Rum 787,812 1,311, 508 
Cognac. 46, 188 57, 659 
Seco 679, 636 870, 186 
Anisette 184, 181 252, 106 
Gin , 168, 283 297, 941 
Miscellaneous liquors, including 
planter’s punch, brandies, 
creme de peppermint, and 
similar items 35, 185 55, 535 
Wines__- 222, 173 303, 611 
Beer. : 17, 006,051 (23, 730, 212 
Total 19, 690, 364 27, 580, 236 





Chemicals 


FIRE RETARDANTS USED IN CANADA 


Ammonium sulfamate and other fire 
retardants for paper and textiles now 
are being used extensively in the Do- 
minion, according to a recent report by 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments are expected eventually to 
offer the public a fire-retardant treat- 
ment for clothing, sheets, blankets, and 
other household articles. 

Fabrics probably will be flameproofed 
at textile mills by incorporating the 
chemical in the fibers when the materials 
are woven, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION OF VINYL RESINS FOR WATER- 
PROOFING FABRICS INCREASED, CANADA 


Increasing use is being made in Can- 
ada of vinyl resins as a substitute for 
rubber in waterproofing fabrics, accord- 
ing to the British press. 

Thousands of yards of coated material 
are produced daily by the Fabrikoid Di- 
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vision of Canadian Industries, Ltd., at 
its New Toronto plant. The entire out- 
put is being taken by the Government 
for the use of the armed services. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EIRE 


Recent chemical developments in Eire 
include the production of sulfonated 
oils for the leather industry, says a 
British technical magazine. 

Recovery of sulfur from the spent 
oxide at gas works has been started, and 
invert sugar is now being made as a sub- 
stitute for medicinal glucose. 

Phosphorous, also, is being produced, 
according to the British press. The out- 
put of a plant built and operated by the 
Emergency Scientific Bureau is sufficient 
to meet domestic requirements, it is 
stated. ; 


New COMPANY FORMED IN ITALY 


A new company with a capital of 
300,000 lire has been formed in Rome by 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. and several 
Italian industrialists, the European press 
states. This concern, the Societa per 


RAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AA bedi 
Vegetables, Vitamins, and 
Victory 


Prior to the outbreak of war, the 
United States was dependent upon 
continental Europe for a large part 
of its garden-seed requirements. 
The Netherlands was particularly 
important as a seed-source for 
such common vegetables as 
radishes, spinach, and cauliflower, 
and large quantities of other gar- 
den seeds came regularly from 
Denmark, Germany, Poland, and 
other countries of Europe. We 
were even dependent upon these 
countries for a substantial part of 
our flower-seed and bulb require- 
ment. 

The movement was based on 
price alone—certain garden seeds 
could be imported from Europe at 
a lower price than they could be 
produced in the United States. In 
1939 our imports of such products 
were recorded at 5,400,000 pounds, 
valued at $650,500. 

Now all this has changed, and 
we are exporting more seed than 
we ever imported. A recent report 
of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration reveals that in 1942 that 
agency purchased for Lend-Lease 
and Emergency Territorial Pro- 
grams a total of 20,500,000 pounds 
of vegetable seeds, valued at 
$13,527,000. 

There will be seed aplenty this 
year for your Victory Gardens. 
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Incremento Produzione Zolfi, will be 
known as Siprozolfi. 

The firm plans to increase the pro- 
duction of sulfur by the application of 
a special process. According to the 
agreement, the partners will pool their 
inventions and utilize them jointly. 

Serious problems have developed in 
the Italian sulfur trade, partly because 
of the loss of practically all oversea ex- 
port markets and partly because of the 
German shortage of railway cars. The 
high price and production costs of sulfur 
have also made it difficult for the Italian 
industry to compete with byproduct sul- 
furic acid from smelting plants in Ger- 
many. The new company will deal with 
these problems, it is reported. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN ITALY 
INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 


Societa Bergamasca per 1’Industrig 
Chimica, the Italo-Swiss chemical-man- 
ufacturing company of Milan and Serj- 
ate (Bergamo), has raised its capital to 
7,000,000 lire, the European press reports, 

This is the second increase of 2,000,000 
lire since 1937. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


Developments in the chemical-manu- 
facturing industry in Peru in 1942 in- 
cluded production of arsenic trioxide, or 
white arsenic, and copper sulfate. Plans 
are under way for making chlorine, cal- 
cium hypochlorite, and caustic soda. 

A large copper company expects soon 
to produce arsenic trioxide at the rate of 
500 metric tons monthly. -Production of 
copper sulfate began in 1941 with an 
output of 20 metric tons, which was in- 
creased to 34 tons in 1942; it is expected 
to reach 60 tons or more in 1943. 

Caustic - soda production will be 
started by one firm during 1943 at a new 
plant to be erected for this purpose; by- 
products will include chlorine and cal- 
cium hypochlorite. The output of caus- 
tic soda, it is estimated, will reach from 
700 to 900 metric tons, and that of chlo- 
rine from 600 to 800 tons. 

Other chemicals currently produced 
in Peru are ethyl alcohol, magnesium 
sulfate, carbon dioxide, oxygen, sulfuric 
acid, sodium chloride, calcium carbide, 
nitrogen, acetylene, propane gas, ben- 
zine, ethyl chloride, cresylic acid, and 
talc. 


CYANIDE PLANT IN SWEDEN TO BEGIN 
PRODUCTION 


A/B Glucksmans Metallaffar has ac- 
quired from the Swedish Government 
a cyanide plant at Trollhattan, where it 
is planned to treat zinc scrap and later 
to use zinc concentrates, according to 
the European press. 

The products of the plant will include 
ammonium chloride, zine white, and zine 
grey, as well as metallic zinc. 
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Since Sweden has exported annually 
about 5,000 tons of scrap zinc, the com- 

ny should secure its raw material 
without difficulty, it is stated. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Local manufacture of chemical prod- 
ucts in the Union of South Africa con- 
tinues to expand, according to the Brit- 
ish press. 

A new industry established in Durban 
js making a number of high-grade 
graphite products, including pipe-joint 
compounds and protective paints, used 
principally for shipping requirements. 

A South African firm is manufacturing 
a range of pigment pastes for finishing 
leather at its plant at Jeppe (Johannes- 
burg), the British press reports. 

The company also plans to put on the 
market a compound for waterproofing 
tents and canvas. 

A new company, African Fertilizer & 
Glue Works, Ltd., has been registered 
jn the Union of South Africa, with a cap- 
ital of £50,000. 

The firm probably will be the largest 
producer of glue and bone meal in the 
Union says the British press. Its plant, 
covering 19 acres, is located at Factoria, 


Krugersdorp. 
Coal 


CoaL UNDER GOVERNMENT REGULATION IN 
BULGARIA 


The output of 35 State and privately 
owned coal mines in Bulgaria is now 
under Government regulation. The 
quantity of coal each mine shall provide 
monthly is designated. Distribution 
among the various industries also is reg- 
ulated, by specifying the manufacturers 
each mine is to supply, and the amount 
to be supplied to each manufacturer. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTES TO COAL 
RESEARCH 


With the aid of the Government, the 
British Coal Utilization Research Asso- 
cation will be able to spend £1,000,000 on 
research during the next 5 years, or £200,- 
000 a year. 

Under the present scheme, the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search will contributé £50,000 a year, and 
the Mining Association of Great Britain, 
£80,000 a year. The remaining £70,000 
will be provided by associations of manu- 
facturers who make machinery and 
equipment for using coal. 

Research is to cover many points. One 
tim will be to develop new processes 
based on coal to create employment and 
strengthen the export trade. Improve- 
ment in methods of using coal for light 
and power and the supplying of basic ma- 
terials to the chemical industry are other 
objectives. 

It was estimated that 15-percent effi- 
tency in the use of coal for light and 
power was obtained in 1913, and that by 
1938 it had been doubled. The present 
aim is to add another 15 percent, the 
trade press states. 

Research also will be conducted in the 
production of liquid fuels, development of 
domestic heating appliances, and produc- 
tion of new materials of industrial value, 
such as plastics. 
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Argentine Tobacco for 
Sweden 


In one of the late months of 
1942, a shipment of tobacco pro- 
duced in the Territory of Misiones 
and the Province of Corrientes, in 
Argentina, was loaded on the 
Swedish ship Ecuador at Buenos 
Aires, consigned to Goteborg, 
Sweden. 

This event is described by the 
Argentine press as “very signifi- 
cant,” considering that this ship- 
ment may lead to a good foreign 
market whose requirements and 
economic prospects may possibly 
solve the problem of the disposal 
of the Argentine tobacco surplus. 

It is said that if the tobacco is 
well received in Sweden, the 
Argentine Tobacco Chamber will 
have settled a problem the solu- 
tion of which has long and ear- 
nestly been sought by the authori- 
ties. 

This negotiation would also (in 
the view of Argentine commenta- 
tors) promote Argentine foreign 
trade in general and open up good 
prospects for the future, when the 
international situation will again 
permit of the development of over- 
sea traffic. 
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Construction 


ACTIVITIES IN BULGARIA 


A considerable number of private 
buildings, including apartment houses, 
and some public buildings reportedly 
are under construction in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
despite current rationing of building ma- 
terials. 

Practically all apartments in Sofia have 
been built since 1926. Probably there are 
not less than 25,000 separate apartments, 
nearly all apartment houses being coop- 
eratively owned, and each family own- 
ing its own unit. 

In addition to repairs and needed 
equipment, five new buildings to house 
primary schools are scheduled for erec- 
tion in 1943 at a total cost of 44,500,000 
leva. 

Necessary cement is produced in Bul- 
garia, but it is reported that the rein- 
forcing steel for heavy construction 
comes from Germany. 


NAVAL BARRACKS TO BE BUILT IN CANADA 


Tenders for the construction of naval 
barracks at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
have been called for by the Dominion 
Government. 

The barracks are to be built on a front- 
age on the revetment wall. Since dock- 
ing facilities are adequate, and the bay 
and lake can be utilized for training pur- 
poses, this improvement is looked upon 
as a permanent asset for the city. The 
project will cost approximately $200,000. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY IN FRENCH NORTH 
AFRICA 


Building construction in Casablanca, 
Morocco, showed considerable activity in 
the month of September. Building per- 
mits totaled 59,242,000 francs, including 
a 13-story structure valued at 41,000,000 
francs. 


PROJECTS IN NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Enlargement of the oil refinery at 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, report- 
edly will be completed by the end of 1943. 

A small, modern hotel in the vicinity of 
Oranjestad is nearing completion. Con- 
struction of privately owned buildings 
however, has been curtailed because of 
material and labor shortages. 


BUILDING PERMITS DECLINE IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


The value of building permits issued 
in New Zealand in November 1942 was 
22.4 percent higher than for the preced- 
ing month, but 65.5 percent below that 
of November in 1941. The number of 
new dwellings for which permits were 
issued in November was 64, compared 
with 73 in October and 444 in November 
1941. 

The value of permits for November 
1942 was £NZ181,991, for October 
£NZ148,688, and for November 1941 
£NZ700,586. The transfer of men and 
materials from normal building con- 
struction to defense works caused this 
decrease. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PEerv’s ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION 


At the end of 1942, Peru had an esti- 
mated electric-power capacity of 225,000 
kilowatts, compared with 212,204 at the 
close of 1940. Construction of 11 small 
hydroelectric plants has been approved 
by the Peruvian Government, but work 
on them has been retarded because of 
lack of equipment. 

Electric power produced in 1942 totaled 
179,078,000 kilowatt-hours, a substan- 
tial increase over 159,617,000 in 1941 and 
130,496,200 in 1939. Industrial expan- 
sion is said to be responsible for the in- 
creased demand. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM, YUGOSLAVIA 


An extensive electrification program to 
supply power to the northeastern, east- 
ern, northwestern, and Dubrovnik re- 
gions, reportedly has been undertaken in 
Croatia. The work will be under the 
direction of the Drzavnog Elektrionog 
Poduzoca (DEP). 

A large hydroelectric plant is being 
built near Cirkvenica, in the province of 
Vinodol. This plant will have a capacity 
of 70,000 horsepower, and it is expected 
to satisfy the electricity requirements of 
the northwestern part of the country, 
including the city of Zagreb. 
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Preliminary work is being done on a 
35,000-horsepower plant in the lignite 
mining district near Brod and Nova 
Gradiska. Inferior grades of lignite, 
which cannot be shipped profitably, will 
be used for fuel. This plant will be con- 
nected with the Vinodol hydroelectric 
station by a 100,000-volt cable and is in- 
tended to provide power for the entire 
eastern region. It is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1945. 

To supply increasing demands for 
power in the northeastern section, the 
DEP has made arrangements with the 
South Austrian Power Co. for a high- 
tension cable to connect the German 
central power station in Reichenberg 
with intermediary stations as far as 
Zagreb. This power line reportedly will 
be in operation by the middle of 1943. 

Construction of a power plant at Mos- 
tar also is planned. This plant will 
utilize the residue of coal mined in 
that district and will furnish electricity 
to the town of Dubrovnik which now has 
an oil-burning plant. 

Projects completed in 1942 included a 
series of small plants and two power 
lines—a 6,000-volt cable connecting 
Zlatarbistrico with Zlatar and a 10,000- 
volt cable linking Zapresic and Savaka 
Marof. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Exports FROM FRENCH NORTH AFRICA TO 
FRANCE 


The Secretary General of the Protec- 
torate of French Morocco stated that, 
since June 1942, 900,000 quintals of 
wheat and various cereals and vege- 
tables had been sent to France. He also 
stated that 50 percent of North African 
exports to France were supplied by Mo- 
rocco, 80 percent of which were canned 
fish and dried vegetables. 

In 1941 2,646 tons of foodstuffs were 
shipped to France. 


EXpPporTs FROM PANAMA DECLINE 


Exports from the Republic of Panama 
declined drastically in 1942 from those 
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1942, raising the total to 1,896. 


August,” said the review. 
1939.” 


to increase mine output. 
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of 1941. In 1942 the value of all ex- 
ports was $2,229,028, and in the pre- 
ceding year, $4,283,145—a decline of 48 
percent. The main losses occurred in 
banana and cocoa exports, as a result 
of the wartime-shipping situation, each 
of which declined approximately 50 per- 
cent. 

Banana exports in 1942 amounted to 
2,369,268 stems, valued at $1,812,715, com- 
pared with 5,669,433 stems, valued at 
$3,653,744, in 1941. In 1942, 1,954,438 
kilograms of cocoa valued at $256,338 
were exported, compared with 2,967,520 
kilograms valued at $400,221 in 1941. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of Colombian coffee in Decem- 
ber 1942 amounted to 394,693 sacks of 60 
kilograms each, a moderate increase over 
November 1942 exports of 302,781 sacks 
and December 1941 shipments of 319,761 
sacks. 

According to information furnished by 
the Office of Control of Exchange and 
Exportations to the local press, 1,210,509 
sacks were registered against the 1942-43 
quota from October 1, 1942, up to and 
including December 31, 1942, at a value 
of $23,309,412. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM EL SALVADOR 


Coffee exports from El] Salvador in 
January 1943 amounted to 112,787 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, according to the 
Salvadoran Coffee Control Office. This 
represents an increase of 29,710 bags 
over the corresponding month of 1942, 
when 83,077 bags were exported. 


Cocoa SURPLUS IN THE GOLD COAST 


Every effort to find new uses for sur- 
plus cocoa crops is being made in the 
Gold Coast in Africa, according to the 
foreign press. The use of cocoa butter 
as cooking fat and of cocoa in the manu- 
facture of soap is being encouraged. 

Sales of pamphlets containing recipes 
for household uses of cocoa totaled 7,500 
during 1942, and more than 6,000 people 
attended courses of instruction on new 
uses of the product in the main centers 
of the Colony. More than 25,000 loads 


Additional Mexican Mines to Supply Anti-Axis War Needs 


Many new mines have gone into operation as the result of the expansion 
of Mexican mineral output for United Nations war needs. 

An economic review recently published by the Bank of Mexico reported 
an increase of 124 mines in operation in Mexico in the first 7 months of 


“Mining companies and individual prospectors are carrying out enthusi- 
astic explorations, as shown by the 9,115 official permits granted up to 
“This compares with 5,930 permits granted in 


Despite this mining activity, the bank has reported, Mexican mining output 
for the first half of 1942 was still about 10 percent short of production in 
the comparable period of 1929—with rail and other equipment still needed 


The United States has entered into an agreement with Mexico for rehabili- 
tation of key Mexican rail lines to permit further expansion in mineral 
output in 1943 for shipment to the United States. 
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of ready-roasted and broken cocoa beans 
have been distributed. 


Fruits 


CuBA’sS BANANA INDUSTRY 


The banana, on the basis of trade, jg 
Cuba’s most important fruit. Numeroys 
types are produced, including the plan. 
tain, or cooking banana, grown through- 
out the island for export and for domes. 
tic consumption; the Johnson, or Grog 
Michel, grown for export in the province 
of Oriente; and the manzano, enano, in- 
dio, seda, datil, and other varieties 
which, because of their small size ang 
inadaptability for export, are grown 
solely for home use. 

Production of bananas is not seasonal] 
and planting is done throughout the 
year. Plantings, however, are heavier 
during the rainy season, particularly in 
May, June, and July, and are smaller 
during the dry months of December 
through February. Since the fruit ma- 
tures in approximately a year after 
planting, shipments are normally two or 
three times as heavy in early summer as 
during the winter. 

At one time the Johnson, or Gros 
Michel, variety ranked fourth in value 
of Cuban export products. The peak 
year in exports was 1937 when 8,533,568 
bunches (170,379,022 kilograms), valued 
at $3,352,377, were exported to the 
United States. Exports declined stead- 
ily after that year—to 2,444,470 bunches 
in 1942. 

Production of the Johnson banana is 
confined almost entirely to the north- 
eastern section of Oriente Province 
around Baracoa and Nipe Bay. Many 
plantations in this area are devoted to 
the cultivation of bananas intended for 
export, principally to the United States. 
Almost all of the banana exports are 
shipped from the ports of that Province. 

Formerly, about half the shipments 
moved from Baracoa, one-fourth from 
Sama, and the remainder from Guanta- 
namo, Sagua de Tanamo, Banes, and 
Gibara. More recently the last three 
ports have decreased in importance. A 
declining market has resulted in the pur- 
chase of only the better grade of fruit 
found in the more fertile Baracoa-Guan- 
tanamo section in the east and in the 
regions served by Sama on the north. 
In 1942, according to figures supplied by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Baracoa ex- 
ported about 63 percent of the crop, 
Sama 36 percent, and Guantanamo the 
remainder. 

Bananas are sold on the basis of the 
number of hands per stem or bunch. A 
“payable” bunch contains nine hands or 
more; a three-quarters payable contains 
eight hands, a one-half payable, seven 
hands, and a one-quarter payable, six 
hands. Bunches having less than six 
hands are not acceptable for export. 

In the peak year of 1937 a payable 
bunch brought 45 cents, a three-quarters 
33.75 cents, a one-half 27.5 cents, and a 
one-quarter 11.25 cents. The 1942 prices 
averaged 40 cents, 27 cents, 17 cents, 
and 7 cents, respectively, though under 
some conditions prices as low as 25 cents 
per payable bunch were accepted. 
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Most sales from growers to shippers 
are through an intermediary, who pays 
market prices to the growers but receives 
from 18 to 25 cents per bunch commis- 
sion from the shipper. The bananas are 
loaded by the intermediary, who pays all 
loading charges. 


Grain and Products 


CHILE’S RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPorRTS 


Rice acreage for 1942-43 was 75 per- 
cent above that of 1941-42, according to 
Chilean official estimates. Approxi- 
mately 26,531 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) were sown to rice during the pres- 
ent 1942-43 crop year, compared with 
15,163 hectacres in 1941-42. 

No estimates of possible production of 
rice have been released, but it is believed 
that the yield per acre will be about the 
same as in 1941-42, or a rice crop in 
excess of 1,000,000 metric quintals in 
1942-43. The final official production 
figure for 1941-42 is 613 918 metric quint- 
als. 

Chilean exports of rice during the first 
11 months of 1942 totaled 7,981 tons— 
more than double the exports in the cor- 
responding period of 1941, when 3,819 
metric tons were shipped to foreign 
markets. 

Argentina and Bolivia were Chile’s 
best markets for rice in 1941, but in 1942 
Cuba was the leading market, followed 
by Bolivia, Panama, and the United 
States. 

It was anticipated that a total of 
12,000 metric tons of rice would be ex- 
ported in 1942, but this figure was not 
reached. If trade channels remain open, 
exports in 1943 may reach that estimate. 


RICE PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Egyptian rice acreage in 1942 is offi- 
cially estimated at 673,176 feddans (1 
feddan=1.038 acres) compared with 
508,983 feddans in 1941. (Estimated 
production was 863,118 metric tons, com- 
pared with 665,758 tons in 1941. 

Average annual consumption in nor- 
mal times is estimated at from 450,000 
to 500,000 tons. It is believed, however, 
that consumption was heavier in 1942 
than in 1941 because of the presence of 
British and United Nations troops in 
Egypt and the Near East and the com- 
pulsory mixing of rice and corn flour 
with wheat flour for “war bread.” 


WHEAT BARLEY, AND RICE PRODUCTION IN 
IRAN 


Wheat production in Iran in the year 
ended March 20, 1942, totaled 1,400,000 
metric tons, according to estimates of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Barley out- 
put amounted to 600,000 tons, and rice 
to 320,000 tons. 


Biscuit PrRopUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


It is estimated that biscuit prceduc- 
tion in New Zealand during 1943 will be 
nearly three times greater than in any 
preceding year. By working double 
shifts and extended overtime, it is be- 
lieved that the output will be 25,000 tons, 
compared with 9,000 tons prior to the 
production year 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Haiti Encourages Hand Weaving 


The manual industries of Haiti are being developed in a handicrafts pro- 
gram now under way in the island Republic. 

Supplementing an over-all program of agricultural development in Haiti, 
a weaving expert schooled in the handicrafts of the Appalachian Mountain 
area of the southern United States has been appointed to help direct expan- 
Development of other manual crafts is 
expected to follow the weaving project. 

The hand weaving of cotton cloth from thread spun by hand from Haitian- 
grown cotton was scheduled to begin in February. This cloth will be made 
into luncheon sets and other novelties. 

Primitive weaving has been carried on in Haiti for centuries. 
Columbus brought back from Haiti the first cloth found in the Western 
Hemisphere—hand-woven cloth that he obtained from the Indians of that 
ancient island of Hispaniola on his first voyage to the New World. 

“The Haitians are very adept with their hands,” says the president of the 
Haitian-American Agricultural Development Corporation. 
weaving, they make a variety of handicraft articles—saddles, shoes, and 
sandals cf leather; baskets, hats, and bags from palm fiber; rope and twine 
from sisal; and many products from mahogany and other tropical woods 
They also do some embroidery, while the presence of good 
native dye plants adds to the possibilities of the weaving crafts. 

“However, there has not been much exporting of Haiti’s handicraft prod- 
It is our plan to finance and style these native crafts and channel the 
product to markets in the United States. 
Prince will serve as a training school for teachers who can go into more 
remote sections of Haiti and transmit marketable handicraft methods to the 
women, children, and older men of interior Haiti.” 

The handicraft project even now has become virtually self-supporting 
But it is still in the experimental stage 
and is not counted on to become an economic factor in Haiti until after the 
war when shipping becomes normal. 


Christopher 


“In addition to 
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The entire capacity of the eight prin- 
cipal biscuit-manufacturing firms of 
New Zealand, as from December 1, 1942, 
will be devoted to supplying the British, 
New Zealand, and American armed 
forces and a few other essential con- 
sumers such as hospitals and shipping, 
say recent press reports. 


Meat and Products 


BeEEF-CATTLE INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s beef-cattle industry in 
1942, characterized by continued high 
prices and large exports, continues to 
have a favorable export and price basis, 
despite severe drought conditions. 

Average prices of cattle have not been 
so high as at present since 1920. The 
average price of all cattle received in the 
Liniers market during November 1942 
was 35.9 centavos per kilogram (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), or 17.7 percent 
above the November 1941 price of 30.5 
centavos, and 61.7 percent above the 
November 1940 price average of 22.2 cen- 
tavos. The November 1942 price aver- 
age, however, was 5.5 percent and 5.3 
percent below record September and Oc- 
tober 1942 price averages of 38 and 37.9 
centavos, respectively. 

These record prices are principally a 
result of large exports which have ab- 
sorbed surplus beef and have made 
slaughter supplies dependent upon cur- 
rent production. Each succeeding Brit- 
ish meat contract has carried higher 
prices which have been reflected in 
higher live-weight market prices. These 
higher wholesale beef prices have been 


further reflected in higher retail market 
prices of beef, and in a general rise in 
the cost-of-living index, because of the 
importance of beef in the diet of the 
Argentine people. 

Shipments of boneless meat were in- 
itiated about January 1941. The amount 
has steadily increased and it is estimated 
that less than 1 percent of current meat 
shipments are with bone-in. 

Exports of fresh beef during 1942 
amounting to 372,454 metric tons were 
practically the same as in 1941, or 372,- 
714 tons. Since a much greater per- 
centage of boneless beef was exported in 
1942—-345,588 tons compared with 210.- 
772 tons in 1941—the converted tonnage 
on a bone-in basis in 1942 of 458,852 tons 
was 3.8 percent greater than in 1941 
which was 441,830 tons. 

Exports of 281,382 tons of canned 


~ meat in 1942 were 15.6 percent less than 


1941 exports of 333,282 tons. Exports of 
fresh beef, adjusted for boneless, and ex- 
ports of canned meat converted to a 
fresh-beef basis, totaled 740,234 tons and 
were 4.5 percent lower than 1941 exports 
of 775,112 tons on the same basis. To- 
tal exports of fresh beef on a fresh-beef 
basis during 1941 and 1942 were the high- 
est since 1927. 

The most significant feature of beef 
exports in 1942 was the tremendous in- 
crease in their value. Although the vol- 
ume of fresh-beef exports on a bone-in 
basis increased only 3.8 percent in vol- 
ume, the export value increased about 27 
percent, to 262,605,000 pesos in 1942 from 
206,873,000 pesos in 1941. Furthermore, 
although exports of canned meat (prac- 
tically all beef), on a fresh-beef basis. 
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U. S. Botanists Intensify 
Quinine Hunts in Peru 


The inter-American hunt for 
additional Western Hemisphere 
sources of quinine is being intensi- 
fied in Peru, original home of the 
cinckhona tree. The U. S. Board 
of Economic Warfare has assigned 
a party of botanists to conduct a 
survey in the forests of Peru in co- 
operation with Peruvian authori- 
ties. 

The objective of the Peruvian 
party will be to ascertain the 
quantity, location, and accessibil- 
ity of stands of cinchona trees. 
The bark of the cinchona tree is 
of course the source of quinine, 
now in increased demand for the 
inter-American health and sanita- 
tion program and for the fighting 
forces in Africa and the Far East. 

Expeditions also are being sent 
into the forests of Costa Rica in 
search of new sources of quinine. 
The Board of Economic Warfare 
has been seeking additional 
sources of quinine in Colombia, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, and other 
countries to the south in collabo- 
ration with authorities of those 
countries. 
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decreased 15.6 percent in volume, the ex- 
port value increased from 84,956,000 
pesos in 1941 to 130,029,000 in 1942. 

The export value of beef is determined 
almost entirely by the British contract, 
inasmuch as the British Government is 
contracting for all meat purchased by the 
United Nations. With the exception of 
very small shipments, all Argentine beef 
exports are now going to the United Na- 
tions, principally the United Kingdom. 

Preliminary reports show that during 
1942 receipts of cattle of all classes in the 
Liniers market increased 6 percent, but 
direct purchases by the frigorificos on the 
estancias (farms) decreased 27 percent. 
The combined total, which constitutes 
the bulk of commercial receipts, amount- 
ed to 4,160,150 in 1942 or 10.4 percent be- 
low the 1941 total of 4,643,642. 

Preliminary reports show total cattle 
slaughter at the frigorificos during 1942 
(3,284,217 head) to be 7.5 percent below 
the 1941 slaughter (3,552,260 head). 
Slaughter was particularly light during 
the months August to November 1942. 

The outlook for the beef-cattle indus- 
try in 1943 is favorable from the stand- 
point of a large export demand and high 
prices, but is somewhat unfavorable be- 
cause of a severe drought that has 
seriously depleted pastures. Large unex- 
portable surpluses of corn still exist, how- 
ever, and if the demand for fuel and 
other purposes does not force corn prices 
above the point cattlemen feel justified in 
paying, the pasture shortage can be re- 
lieved by feeding corn, as was done dur- 
ing the winter of 1942. 

The problem in the Argentine beef- 
cattle industry in 1943 is, therefore, one 
of production rather than of marketing. 
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A large market at high prices exists, but 
it remains a question as to whether suffi- 
cient slaughter supplies can be produced 
to fulfill the demand. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIA’S PEPPER CROP 


India’s pepper crop for the 1942-43 
season is estimated at 22,600 long tons, 
of which 11,000 tons are from Tellicherry 
and 11,600 are from Alleppey. The 
Tellicherry area comprises the Malabar 
and South Kanara districts on the west 
coast of the Madras Presidency, and the 
Alleppey area comprises Travancore and 
Cochin States, also on the west coast of 
south India. 

During the quarter ended December 
31, 1942, the market opened on October 
1 at 37 rupees ($11.12) per hundred- 
weight of 110 pounds f. o. b., remaining 
at about the same level until after 
November 15, when the price began to 
rise. By December 1, the price was 
quoted at 50 rupees ($15.02) and reached 
the level of 53 rupees ($15.92) on Decem- 
ber 15, only to decline thereafter, closing 
at 45 rupees ($13.52) on December 31. 

The markets for both Alleppey and 
Tellicherry pepper opened quiet at the 
beginning of the quarter and remained 
dull until the second half of November 
when prices took a sharp upward turn 
because of good demand from Calcutta 
and a general revival of speculative in- 
terest. Prices continued to advance 
until bombings at Calcutta in December 
caused a reaction. Since that time 
prices have slowly but steadily receded. 
The new crop is coming in, but arrivals 
are small and the market has become 
stabilized at a price of approximately 
45 rupees ($13.52). 

Exports of pepper are prohibited by 
the Government of India to all destina- 
tions except to the United Kingdom. It 
is reported that there were no shipments 
to the United Kingdom during the quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1942. 

Stocks of the old crop of pepper in the 
producing areas are estimated at 6,500 
long tons, of which 1,500 are held in the 
Tellicherry area and 5,000 in the Allep- 
pey area. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN IRAN 


Loaf-sugar production in Iran de- 
clined appreciably in the year ended 
March 20, 1942, amounting to but 13,700 
short tons, compared with the 26,700 
tons produced in the preceding year. 
Granulated-sugar production, however, 
totaled about 11,300 tons, compared with 
12,600 tons in the year ended March 20, 
1941. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN 
PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan sugar production has fluc- 
tuated considerably during recent years, 
but the trend has been definitely up- 
ward. Production during the 1939 sea- 
son amounted to about 12,000 short tons, 
while in 1941 a record output of nearly 
17,500 tons was achieved. Cold weather 
in the growing season of 1942 had an un- 
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favorable effect on the growth of cane 
and estimates place production in the 
season ended December 31, 1942, at about 
11,000 tons. The sugar season in Parg. 
guay begins in the latter part of June 
and ends in December. 

Domestic consumption of sugar is es. 
timated at about 10,000 tons per annum, 
This allowance is all-inclusive and pro. 
vides for a number of contingencies, 

No sugar has been imported into Parag. 
guay in the last few years. In fact, Par. 
aguny has been able to export some 
sugar. In 1939 exports amounted to 
about 2,800 tons. During 1940, about 
1,100 tons were shipped out of the coun. 
try, but in 1941 exports rose to 7,300 tons 
mostly to Argentina and Uruguay, 

As the 1942 sugar production was only 
on a level with domestic requirements, 
exports of sugar are not permitted at the 
present time. It is expected that this 
ban will continue at least until June or 
July of 1943 when the prospects of the 
new crop will be known. 


Furs 


AUCTION PRICES, CANADA 


At the auction of Little Brothers Pur 
Sales Agency, Ltd., at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, on January 20, prices ad- 
vanced as much as 20 percent over prices 
received at the preceding sale. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of offerings, totaling 
well over 95,000 skins, were taken in spir- 
ited bidding; muskrat, beaver, squirrel, 
otter, and wolf pelts all sold 15 to 20 
percent higher. 

The market remained generally firm, 
all offerings showing activity. Marten, 
mink, and lynx were much in demand. 
Racoon and wildcat also showed large 
gains. Details follow: 





Num 


baa ad Price range 


Beaver SOO 15 
Muskrat 12, 000 20 
Mink &, 200 
Marten 300 10 
Fisher x) 10 
Fox 

Cross 2M) 

Silver 1, 200 12.00 to 70.00 

Red 100 12.00 to 20.00 

Blue 6.00 to 45.00 

White 200 8.00 to 34.00 
Weasel 5, 000 2 47to 158 
W olverine 9. 50to 12.50 
Squirrel 65, 000 20 05 to 37 
Lynx 150 15.00 to 92.00 
Otter 100 mh) 6.00 to 19.00 
W olf (covote 1, 100 15 11.00to 22.50 
rimber wolf 10.00 to 35.00 


$8.00 to $48.00 
160to 2.42 
4 5Xto 22.00 
13.75 to 87.00 
13. 00 to 110.00 


15. 00 to 140,00 





Iron and Steel 


STEEL BarRCW WHEEL PropvUceED IN U. K. 


An all-steel barrow wheel is being 
manufactured in the United Kingdom 
as a temporary substitute for the pneu- 
matic-tired barrow wheel, the British 
press reports. It is a plain bearing 
wheel, 15 inches by 4 inches, having two 
side pressings and a_ wide-crowned 
tread that makes for easier traction over 
soft ground. 
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It is emphasized that the steel wheel 
is for essential war purposes only. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL Ropes REVISED 
In U. K. 


The British Standards Institution has 
revised specifications for round-strand 
galvanized steel wire ropes used for ship- 
ping purposes (standing and running 
rigging ropes, hawsers, mooring and tow- 
jing ropes, and cargo gear ropes). 

Chief changes are the deletion of 
hawser steel ropes of 90 to 100 and 95 
to 105 tons per square inch and ropes 
of 8.5 and 9 inches in circumference, says 
the British technical press. The content 
of pure zinc in the virgin spelter for gal- 
yanizing has been raised to 98.5 percent. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


It is estimated that the total lumber 
cut of New Brunswick this winter will 
at least equal that of last year, and some 
figures reach 400,000,000 feet, which 
would represent an increase of about 20,- 
000,000 feet over the cut of the 1941-42 
season. 

Labor shortages and transportation 
problems have hindered production and 
prevented a larger increase, state Canad- 
ian press reports. 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Alberta’s output of lumber for the 
fiscal year April 1941 to March 1942 
showed an increase of 86,592,624 board 
feet over the preceding year, and was 
more than double the figure for 1938-39, 
according to the Canadian press. 

Production for 1941-42 amounted to 
272,345,129 board feet, with a value of 
$4,902,210, compared with 185,752,505 
feet in 1940-41, valued at $2,972,040. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, QUEBEC, CANADA 


The Ministry of Lands and Forests of 
the Province of Quebec expects a record 
year for the department in both produc- 
tion and revenue during 1942-43, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

The total revenue is estimated at 
$6,000,000. 


PRODUCTION IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Because of a greatly intensified de- 
mand for firewood in Morocco, a much- 
heavier cutting of the forests has been 
necessary. The cut of wood in 1942 was 
3,269,750 cubic yards; 63 workshops, 
employing 22,000 wood-cutters, were 
opened. 

Large quantities of firewood and char- 
coal were delivered for industrial and 
household use and for wood-burning 
vehicles. 

Moroccan cork forests furnished more 
than 5,000 tons of cork in 1942, most of 
which was exported to North America 
and Europe. 


Inp1IA’s TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Timber production in India showed 
a sharp rise from 242,000 tons in the 
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fiscal year April 1940 to March 1941 to 
396,000 tons in 1941-42. The output for 
1942-43 probably will reach 500,000 tons, 
with a value of about $18,000,000, say 
press dispatches from India. 

The woodware industries are expected 
to have a total production in 1942-43 of 
$12,000,000. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


Normally, Oregon pine and other soft- 
woods were among Peru’s principal im- 
ports from the United States. Through 
the port of Callao alone 26,000,000 board 
feet were imported annually. Since 1939, 
however, these imports have been grad- 
ually curtailed, especially since the out- 
break of the war in the Pacific, and Peru 
has had to depend to a greater extent on 
timber from its own forests. 

Despite the lumber shortage, consid- 
erable progress has been made by the 
railways in obtaining eucalyptus ties lo- 
cally; mines also are utilizing domestic 
timbers. 

Four large sawmills are expected to 
have a monthly production of 800,000 
board feet by the close of 1943, but this 
amount will not be sufficient to meet 
Peru’s needs, which are estimated at 
33,000,000 feet. At least 8,000,000 feet 
will have to be imported. 

A sharp curtailment of construction 
and repairs, which accounted for about 
40 percent of the total consumption of 
lumber during 1939-42, is expected in 
1943. 


FIREWOOD DEMAND INTENSIFIED IN SWEDEN 


The demand for firewood in Sweden 
has been greatly intensified because of 
seriously reduced imports of coal and 
coke. To meet this situation, the Gov- 
ernment has been attempting to increase 
the cutting of wood on a voluntary basis, 
the European press states. 

Workers in the building and other in- 
dustries, whose operations have been cur- 
tailed by the war, have gone into lumber- 
ing and in many factories groups have 
formed “national working teams” to do 
voluntary work in the forests for a cer- 
tain period. 

These measures have made it possible 
to meet requirements so far. 

Because of the continuing decrease in 
fuel imports, however, as well as the 
shortage of manpower, the Government 
is expected to call up recruits under the 
National-Service Law for work in the 
forests, which will add about 25,000 men 
to the regular force of 200,000 workers. 

The quantity of wood which must be 
taken from the forests to meet Sweden’s 
domestic and foreign demand for the 
1943-44 season is estimated at 24,000,- 
000,000 board feet, including fuel wood 
and pulpwood as well as sawlogs. This 
amount represents an increase of more 
than 20 percent over the quota for the 
current period. 


SWEDISH FACTOkY TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


A/B Statens Skogsindustrier, a Swed- 
ish company formed early in 1942, will 
raise its capital, subject to government 
approval, to 22,000,000 crowns, with an 
option up to 50,000,000, the European 
press reports. 
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The firm has taken over the sawmills, 
boxboard factories, and the cellulose and 
chemical pulpmills of the Royal Swedish 
Forestry organization. These include 
sawmills at Sandvik, Batskarsnas, Lov- 
holmen, and Karlsborg in northern 
Sweden, and additional mills in the cen- 
tral and southern districts. 

Total production, valued at approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 crowns, includes 158,- 
400,000 board feet of lumber and a con- 
siderable’- number of prefabricated 
houses. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Home timber production in the United 
Kingdom has increased the output of 
home-grown wood during the last 3 
months of 1942 reaching 75 percent of 
the total consumption, states the British 
press. 

Since 90 percent of the lumber con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom was for- 
merly supplied by imports, this expan- 
sion of the home-grown trade represents 
a tremendous increase in output, as well 
as an important contribution to the war 
effort. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. PICTURES FAVORED IN MEXICO 


Approximately 60 percent of the mo- 
tion pictures shown in Tijuana, Mexico, 
are made in the United States; most of 
the remainder are Mexican productions. 
A small number of Spanish and Argen- 
tine films also are presented. Formerly, 
about 20 percent of the films exhibited 
were of European origin (primarily Ger- 
man, French, and English). Since the 
outbreak of the present war, however, 
very few are réceived from those sources. 

Feature films produced in the United 
States ordinarily have Spanish subtitles, 
but are spoken in English; news reels, 


Paper-Salvage “Target” 


By way of something for British 
Pullman-car cleaners to “shoot 
at” in the waste-paper collection 
drive, a simulated “target” is on 
exhibition at the London, Midland 
& Scotland Railway carriage clean- 
ing sheds, representing the weight 
of mewspapers which carriage 
cleaners are expected to recover 
each month. This exhibition has 
so stimulated the staff that the 
amount of paper now recovered is 
double what it was. Monthly col- 
lection of waste paper from this 
source alone now equals a million 
copies of a daily newspaper. 

One woman carriage cleaner ex- 
pressed the wish that travelers 
would put their old newspapers 
and cartons on the racks, as it 
would not only save time but also 
a lot of “hands-and-knees” work 
under the seats. 
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educational films, and short subjects are 
usually in the Spanish language. 
Animated cartoons are said to be ex- 
ceedingly popular in the Tijuana area, 
as are comedies in which the emphasis 
is on comical situations rather than on 
dialogue. Action stories, musicals, and 
heavy drama are well liked, and war 
pictures are generally favorably received 
if the events are not too exaggerated 
and the propaganda is not too obvious. 
There are four theaters in Tijuana, 
with a total seating capacity of approx- 
imately 3,000. Admission prices range 
from 0.75 to. 2 pesos for adults. 
Motion-picture film imported by Mex- 
ico in July 1942 weighed 149,809 kilo- 
grams and was valued at 156,455 pesos, 
official reports from that country show. 
This was a marked increase compared 
with May and June imports of 2,557 kilo- 
grams (73,963 pesos) and 5,050 kilograms 
(74,180 pesos), respectively. 
Imports for the first 7 months of 1942 
amounted to 183,824 kilograms, valued 
at 845,594 pesos. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


No feature motion-picture films were 
produced in Peru during the 12-month 
period ended March 31, 1942, but a few 
news reels were made. A large percent- 
age of the feature films released during 
the period were supplied by the United 
States. 

Generally speaking, censorship rules 
are not strict in Peru, only 17 films 
having been rejected between January 1, 
1941, and September 11, 1942. 


Nonferrous Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Gold and silver production in Mani- 
toba, Canada, in 1942 was below that of 
1941. 

The output of gold for the first 10 
months of the year was 119,027 ounces, 
valued at $4,582,428, a drop of 5 percent 
from the volume of 125,223 ounces 
($4,821,420) in the corresponding period 
of 1941. Official preliminary estimates 
place total production for the year at 
138,666 ounces ($5,338,641), compared 
with 150,553 ounces ($5,796,290) in 1941. 

Silver production decreased during the 
January-October period from 826,915 
ounces ($316,090) in 1941 to 716,199 
ounces ($292,695) in 1942. 


Tin MINING BEGUN IN MOZAMBIQUE 


Mining has begun on a rich tin reef 
discovered at Inchope, Mozambique, on 
the main road to Rhodesia, about 100 
miles from Beira. In some places the 
alluvial soil carries as much as 7 percent 
cassiterite, says the British press. In 
one area, cassiterite is mined that is free 
from foreign metals and contains 72 per- 
cent of pure tin. 

The mine is working on a 24-hour 
basis, and, for the present, concentrates 
are being smelted at Bulawayo. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Gold production in the Transvaal in 
the first 11 months of 1942 is reported 
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by the British press at 13,011,383 ounces, 
which is 165,125 ounces less than output 
in the comparable period of 1941. Pro- 
duction of 1,125,440 ounces in November 
1942 is 65,949 ounces less than the No- 
vember 1941 output. 

This first decline in South African 
gold production since August 1942 has 
broken the country’s record of increas- 
ing output each year since 1932. 


Tin DEPOSIT DISCOVERED IN SOUTHWEST 
AFRICA 
Discovery of a promising tin deposit 
in Kaokoveld, Southwest Africa, has 
been announced by the Minister of 
Mines. Valuable samples and informa- 
tion concerning the deposit were 
brought back by members of the geo- 
logical survey who made the expedition, 
says the foreign press. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PHOSPHATE RocK SUN-DRIED IN FRENCH 
NORTH AFRICA 


Sun drying of phosphate rock is com- 
ing into wider use in Morocco as sup- 
plies of coal become smaller, says a for- 
eign trade journal. Before the war, 
when fuel was more plentiful, 90 percent 
of the rock for export was furnace-dried 
and only 10 percent was sun-dried. 

The Khouribga and Louis Gentil prop- 
erties are Morocco’s two principal mines. 
The highest grade phosphate comes from 
Khouribga, which, it is reported, has a 
current annual output of 550,000 tons. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 
Planting of tung trees in northern 
Parana has exceeded expectations con- 





Brazilian Housing-Con- 


struction Projects 


The Instituto de Aposentadoria e 
Pensoes dos Industriarios (Factory 
Workers Retirement and Pension 
Institute) is engaged in a vast plan 
to erect large groups of houses in 
various parts of Brazil for work- 
men, says the American Brazilian 
Association. Just outside Rio de 
Janeiro the Institute has erected 
1,400 houses in a project of 2,300, 
and similar ones are under way in 
four or five other suburban centers. 

In and around Sao Paulo still 
larger developments are planned, 
and one will have 4,000 houses with 

a school for 1,500 pupils, a cinema 
with 2,000 seats, créche clubs, re- 2 
creational facilities, restaurants— 
with a space for a business center. 

The full program of the Institute 
will reportedly provide modern 
homes for about 100,000 workmen. a een ree 2 
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siderably, reports indicating that some 
1,500,000 trees have already been planteq 
in this region in the 1942-43 season. 
Most of the tung seedlings have been 
planted among coffee trees, and growers 
are planning to continue to raise two 
crops on the same land. Neither crop 
will produce as much as it would if 
planted alone, but the two crops will yielq 
more income per unit of land than one 
crop, and this condition makes income 
more certain. 

Frost did serious damage to the ccffee 
trees in this region in 1942, but affecteg 
the tung trees very little. Competition 
for nourishment between tung and coffee 
trees is said not to be very great because 
of differences in root systems; the tung 
tree has a tap root that goes into the 
ground some distance, whereas the root 
system of the coffee tree lies near the 
surface. 

No definite data are available, but it is 
stated that the castor-bean acreage in 
northern Parana has increased greatly 
over 1941-42. A number of growers are 
planting castor beans for the first time. 
The dwarf variety is being grown 
throughout the region. With an early 
frost, production is expected to amount 
to about 750 pounds per acre, but if the 
frost is late, production may reach 1,500 
to 2,200 pounds per acre. 


ESTIMATED EXPORTS, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East Africa plans to export 
55,000 tons of peanuts and 11,000 tons of 
simsim (sesame seed) in 1943, say Brit- 
ish trade reports. Tanganyika’s quotas 
have been set at 29,000 tons of peanuts 
and 6,000 tons of simsim. 


PEANUT-OIL EXTRACTION ENCOURAGED IN 
GAMBIA 


Local extraction of peanut oil in the 
British colony of Gambia is being en- 
couraged to meet demands of the in- 
creased population and to replace butter 
substitutes and lard, imports of which 
are prohibited, say British trade advices. 
The Government has imported hand- 
screw presses for the use of local pro- 
ducers. 

For years Gambia has been the third 
largest producer and exporter of pea- 
nuts in the British Empire. Exports of 
peanuts in the shell usually amount to 
between 50,090 and 75,000 tons per year, 
and regularly represent about 98 percent 
of the value of all exports. 

Gambia, a thin wedge along the Gam- 
bia river in West Africa, is surrounded, 
except for a small distance on the Atlan- 
tic, by the French colony of Senegal, one 
of the world’s greatest peanut-producing 
areas. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The area sown to rape and mustard 
seed in 1942-43 in the principal growing 
centers (which represent about 94 per- 
cent of total growing area in India) is 
estimated at 3,443,000 acres, compared 
with 3.159.000 acres ‘(revised estimate) 
for 1941-42, an increase of 9 percent. 
No estimates cf the yield are available. 
Final figures of the 1941-42 rape and 
mustard crops were 6,208,000 acres and 
1,109,000 long tons. 
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The area under linseed (in centers 
representing 94 percent of the total lin- 
seed area) is estimated at 2,590,000 acres, 
compared with 2,707,000 acres in the cor- 
responding estimate last year, a decrease 
of 4percent. Final estimate of the 1941- 
42 crop was set at 3,340,000 acres and 
361,000 long tons. No estimate of the 
present crop is available. 

Over-all condition of both crops is re- 
ported to be fairly good. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PuLp ExPports FROM SWEDEN 


Exports of wood pulp from. Sweden de- 
creased considerably during 1942 because 
of the large quantities of wood required 
for fuel as a substitute for reduced im- 
ports of coal and coke. 

Last year about 143,000 tons of rayon 
pulp, 43,000 tons of sulfate plup and 
about 35,000 tons of kraft spinning paper 
were sold to Germany. These shipments 
have for the most part been carried by 
German tonnage. 

Quantities of rayon pulp sold to Italy 
have amounted to between 100,000 and 
150,000 tons, and to a large extent have 
been shipped in Swedish and Finnish 
carriers. Only small shipments of wet 
pulp have been made to Denmark. 

Limited shipments of wood pulp have 
been made to Latin America, but this 
trade is now confined to Argentina. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


New WALL PAINT MANUFACTURED IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new sanitary wall paint is being 
manufactured by a Johannesburg com- 
pany, using 90 percent South African raw 
materials, mined from the company’s 
kaolin deposits in northern Transvaal, 
the British press reports. 

This coating material, which may be 
used for both interior and exterior work, 
has been designed for endurance under 
tropical weather conditions. It also is 
reported to be very economical—one 
5-pound package will cover from 400 to 
500 square feet. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT IN PERU 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Ecuador during 1942 amounted to 95,670,- 
784 gallons, an increase over 1941 of 
30,288,535 gallons, or 46 percent. Ex- 
orts advanced 80 percent. 

Among the more important petroleum 
products produced in 1942 were: 6,739,- 
844 gallons of gasoline, 201,246 gallons of 
benzine, 2,038,647 gallons of kerosene, 
2,898,007 gallons of Diesel oil, and 101,721 
gallons of lubricating oil. 
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Imports - 1939 





55,250,000 POUNDS 


97% FROM AREAS NOW CONTROLLED COMPLETELY 
OR PARTIALLY BY JAPAN 
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Ecuador produces a surplus of prod- 
ucts such as gasoline, benzine, and 
kerosene, and usually exports these sur- 
pluses when opportunity offers. Produc- 
tion of Diesel oil is ordinarily sufficient 
for the country’s needs, but there is a 
shortage of lubricating oil and residue. 
Lubricating oils are regularly imported 
in considerable quantities. 

During 1942, 1,627,693 gallons of gaso- 
line were produced from 1,895,797,000 
cubic feet of natural gas. Domestic con- 
sumption of gasoline from this source 
totaled 94,483 gallons. 

Ecuador exported 216,663 metric tons 
of crude petroleum in 1942, compared 
with 120,043 metric tons in 1941, or an 
increase of 80 percent. 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL OIL AND LUBRICANTS. 
IN THE U.S. S. R. 


Diesel-engine fuel is now produced at 
most of the Russian plants and from all 
crude oils, including sulfur oils, say Mos- 
cow advices printed in the British press. 
Lubricating oil is produced in the Cau- 
casus, the Eastern districts, and.in the 
center of the Union. A method of puri- 
fying lubricants without sulfuric-acid 
treatment has been discovered, it also is 


reported. 
Radio 


Pervu’s Imports 1942 


Radio-receiving sets imported by Peru 
during the first 11 months of 1942 
weighed approximately 125,000 gross 
kilograms, compared with 149,333 kilo- 
grams during the corresponding period 
of 1939. ; 

Approximately 70,000 receiving sets 
were in use at the end of 1942, and 
transmission facilities included 37 radio- 
telegraph stations in the national sys- 
tem and 16 broadcasting stations. All 
amateur stations were ordered closed in 
January 1942 and the only private sta- 
tions allowed to continue in operation 
were those located in isolated mining 
districts. Radio Nacional, the country’s 
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most powerful broadcasting station, was 
taken over by the Government on ex- 
piration of its charter in May 1942. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MANUFACTURE IN CANADA IN 1941 


Ontario is Canada’s rubber-manufac- 
turing center. Of the 56 establishments 
manufacturing rubber products in 1941, 
34 were located in Ontario, 17 were in 
Quebec, 2 in Manitoba, 2 in British Co- 
lumbia, and 1 in Saskatchewan. Over 71 
percent of the 17,191 persons engaged in 
the industry were employed in Ontario, 
and of the total output of goods, valued 
at $119,137,776, Ontario contributed al- 
most 82 percent. 

Value of production in the whole in- 
dustry rose more than 43 percent over 
1940 figures. Value of tires and tubes 
produced, the most important segment 
of the business, rose from $41,559,732 in 
1940 to $64,030,626 in 1941, a gain of over 
53 percent. The volume of rubber foot- 
wear produced declined from 17,243,347 
pairs in 1940 to 17,062,961 pairs in 1941, 
but the value increased from $19,528,586 
to $21,932,403, or almost 12 percent. Un- 
der the miscellaneous category, which in- 
cludes such products as rubber soles and 
heels, belting, hose, medical and drug- 
gists’ supplies and mechanical rubber 
goods, production showed a gain of 52 
percent, increasing from $21,932,403 in 
1940 to $33,262,549 in 1941. (All values 
given in Canadian dollars.) 

As a manufacturer of rubber goods, 
Canada ranks among the leading coun- 
tries. The Canadian industry not only 
supplies the domestic market, but con- 
tributes materially to the Canadian ex- 
port trade. Before the war, Canada was 
the world’s sixth largest importer of raw 
rubber, being surpassed in this respect 
only by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Germany, and France. 


NEW ZEALAND EXPERIMENTS WITH 
KoK-Sacyz 


The New Zealand Government has ob- 
tained kok-sagyz (Russian dandelion) 
seeds from Australia, and experimental 
plots of this rubber-bearing plant have 
been planted at Hamilton and Hastings 
in the North Island, and at Blenheim, 
Timaru, central Otago, and Nelson in 
the South Island. 

Although rubber can be produced from 
several plants of the milkweed family 
growing in New Zealand, experts consider 
kok-saghyz the best possibility for short- 
term rubber production in the Dominion. 
If data to be collected concerning cul- 
tivation requirements, yield of rubber, 
and similar factors prove encouraging, 
seed stocks will be built up and a plant- 
breeding program initiated, it is stated. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER TO BE PRODUCED IN 
RUMANIA 


Rompren A. G., capitalized at £5,000,- 
000, has been established at Bucharest to 
produce synthetic rubber. 
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SWEDEN PRODUCING SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


A Swedish pulp company, using sulfite 
spirit as a raw material, is now produc- 
ing synthetic rubber in a pilot plant at 
a rate of 100 kilograms (about 220 
pounds) a day, say British press reports. 
A large plant for the manufacture of this 
product is now being erected. 

The Allmanna Svenska Electriska A. 
B. also is making tests on the production 
of synthetic rubber at its work at Vas- 
teras, it is stated. 


TIRE RETREADING IN VENEZUELA 


“Tyresoles de Venezuela,” the tire- 
retreading plant located in Caracas, 
Venezuela, is currently reported to be 
retreading about 400 tires per month. 
Maximum capacity of the plant is about 
800 retreads a month, it is stated. The 
reduced rate of operation is caused by 
insufficiency of raw-material supplies. 


Special Products 


MeExIco’s IMPORTS OF WATCHES DECLINE 


Mexico’s imports of pocket and wrist 
watches during the first 7 months of 1942 
were reported in official trade sources as 
numbering 35,510, valued at 1,145,826 
pesos. 

In July, the last month for which data 
are available, imports of watches con- 
tinued to decline. Only 2,148 watches, 
valued at 104,467 pesos, were received, 
compared with May and June imports of 
10,280 (276,260 pesos) and 7,195 (296,175 
pesos), respectively. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


SovuTH BraZiIu’s Crop 


The second official estimate places the 
1941-42 cotton crop of southern Brazil 
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at 294,880 metric tons, compared with 
381,000 in the preceding year. The cot- 
ton-producing region of southern Brazil 
includes the States of Bahia, Espirito 
Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gerais, 
Goias, Sao Paulo, and Parana. 


CoTTON CROP, FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Picking of the 1942-43 cotton crop in 
Morocco has practically been completed. 
The yield is considered better than aver- 
age, with an unusually high-quality 
fiber. 

In one region, Orleansville No. 2, a 
late-maturing type of Egyptian cotton 
was planted in double lines of single 
stalks. Results from this were far su- 
perior to those obtained from widely 
spaced plantings. 


COTTON PLANTING IN 1942, GREECE 


Discouraged by an obligatory purchase 
price, Greek farmers planted only 8,200 
hectares of cotton in 1942, or about a 
third of the previous year’s area, re- 
ports an Axis news agency. Preference 
for growing much-needed food crops May 
also be a contributing factor. 


SPAIN’s RAW-COTTON IMPORTS, DECEMBER 


Imports of raw cotton into Spain 
amounted to 5,894,579 kilograms, in De- 
cember, bringing the total for 1942 up 
to 69,805,798 kilograms. 

Mills continued to operate on a weekly 
basis of 6 days for spinning mills and 
4 days for weaving mills, though some 
closed because of low stocks resulting 
from slow deliveries. 

Early in December stocks of cotton in 
the process of manufacture were re- 
ported at around 10,000,000 kilograms. 


Silk and Products 


GREECE’S SILK INDUSTRY CONTROLLED BY 
AxIS 


Cut off from Far Eastern silk pro- 
ducers by the blockade, and unable to fill 
the ever-mounting military demands of 
Central Europe from Italian production, 
the Axis partners are exerting every ef- 
fort to increase output in the Balkans. 

Early in 1942 the Southeast European 
A. G. obtained concessions for develop- 
ment of the Serbian silk industry. 

Last fall, negotiations were in progress 
with the Nazi-controlled “Greek Agricul- 
tural Ministry” to permit the Southeast 
European A. G. to control every phase of 
the silk industry in Greece, from the 
cocoon to the manufactured article. 
The “Agricultural Ministry” must place 
at the disposal of the company all mul- 
berry plantations, and relinquish, with- 
out charge, first-class-quality leaves 
from mulberry trees in State possession, 
for the duration of the war, according to 
the Axis press. Advisors of German, 
Italian, and Greek nationality are to be 
employed. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of silk in Japan dropped 
from 43,800,000 kwan (1 kwan=3.75 kilo- 
grams) in 1940, to 37,500,000 in the spring 
of 1941, and to 30,800,000 kwan in 1942, 
an Axis news agency reports. Only 
1,250,000 farmers were said to be engaged 
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in silk-worm raising last year, compared 
with 1,360,000 in 1941. 


Wool and Products 


SHORTAGE IN ESTONIA 


About half of Estonia’s wool require. 
ments were supplied by the country’s 
745,000 sheep in pre-war years. By 19492 
these had dwindled to 250,000 head, in. 
dicating an acute shortage of native 
wool. 

YARN PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


In the Province of Barcelona, the main 
wool-producing region of Spain, about 
1,986 metric tons of wool yarn were 
manufactured in the first 10 months of 
1942. The total output for the preceg. 
ing year amounted to 3,339 metric tons, 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


INCREASED FLAX CULTIVATION ENCOURAGED 
IN ESTONIA 


In 1942, Estonian farmers, in an effort 
to increase the flax area to 30,000 hec- 
tares, were directed to plant flax even 
though their soil might not be entirely 
suitable. 

Farmers were told to meet their own 
requirements as much as possible, as no 
free textile trade is expected until after 
the war. They were warned that textile- 
rationing cards would be furnished only 
to those farmers who deliver their flax 
and wool to the authorities. 


HaITI’s SISAL Exports DECLINE 


Transportation difficulties were re- 
sponsible for a sharp drop in sisal ex- 
ports from Haiti, from 1,466,871 kilo- 
grams in November to only 428,842 in 
December. During December 1941, 851,- 
598 kilograms were shipped. 

For the fourth quarter of 1942, sisal 
exports aggregated 2,646,406 kilograms, 
compared with 2,550,866 in the same 
quarter of the preceding year. 


HEMP TO REPLACE COTTON IN HUNGARY 


The Hungarian hemp industry has de- 
veloped a process for manufacturing 
hemp threads of such quality that they 
can replace cotton as a raw material, the 
Axis press reports. 


INCREASE IN FLAX AVERAGE URGED IN LATVIA 


In 1942, Latvian farmers were urged 
to increase their flax acreage to the 1925 
level, which a Latvian statistical map 
gives as 78,100 hectares, or 192,907 acres. 


FLAX PRODUCTION URGED IN LITHUANIA 


Lithuanian farmers were urged to 
plant at least 90,000 hectares of flax in 
1942. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS, DECEMBER 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during December 1942 (as shown 
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jn an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue) consisted of 1,965,364 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 319,848 pounds of plug tobacco, 
72,601 pounds of snuff, 961,860,376 cig- 
arettes, 18,543,285 cigars, and 234,514 

unds of Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 19,458,393 
cigars in December 1942. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION, GREECE 


Total area planted to tobacco in Greece 
during 1942 amounted to 9,250 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres), or only about 
a fourth of the area cultivated in tobacco 
the preceding year. 


CONSUMPTION Last HALF oF 1942, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Consumption of tobacco in the manu- 
facture of tobacco products in New- 
foundland during the last 6 months of 
1942 is estimated at 390,000 pounds, allo- 
cated as follows: Plug tobacco, 259,000 
pounds; cut pipe tobacco, 8,500 pounds; 
cut cigarette tobacco, 78,000 pounds; cig- 
arettes manufactured, 54,000,000. 

Consumption of tobacco products of 
domestic manufacture for the same 
period came to 385,000 pounds, consist- 
ing of 296,000 pounds of plug tobacco, 
9.000 pounds of cut pipe tobacco, and 
80,000 pounds of cut cigarette tobacco. 
Some 51,000,000 cigarettes of domestic 
manufacture also were consumed during 
that period. 


ESTIMATED 1942 Crop, VOLHYNIA, 
U.S.S.R. 


The 1942 tobacco crop in Volhynia, in 
the Ukraine, was estimated at 4,000 tons, 
all of which was to be processed locally. 
According to unconfirmed press reports, 
60,000 farmers in this area planted to- 
bacco in 1942. 





Controls on “Albarco” Wood 
and Mahogany 


Albarco, a variety of hardwood closely 
resembling mahogany, sometimes re- 
ferred to as Colombian mahogany, has 
been placed under the same controls 
that now apply to mahogany and Philip- 
pine mahogany, with issuance of Gen- 
eral Conservation Order M-122, as 
amended February 15. The new order 
further tightens restrictions on distribu- 
tion and use of hardwoods of those 
species. 

The purpose of the amended order is 
to permit the War Production Board to 
regulate and direct the flow of the avail- 
able supply of mahogany and Albarco 
woods with the object of confining their 
use to the manufacture of implements of 
war, including aircraft, water craft, and 
other equipment. 

The amended order prohibits the plac- 
ing of orders by dealers for “war-use” 
mahogany, Philippine mahogany, or Al- 
barco of graded Firsts and Seconds or 
Selects in all thicknesses, for replace- 
ment in inventory. 

Sales and deliveries of mahogany, 
Philippine mahogany, and Albarco wood 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to 1 dollar. 





Country Unit quoted 


Argentina Paper peso | Official A 
Official B 
Bid_. 
Free market 
Controlled 
Curb 
Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
| Curb__- 
Chile Peso Official __ 
| Export draft 
Curb market 
| Free 
| Gold Exchange 
Mining dollar 
Avricultural dollar 
Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre 
Honduras Lempira | Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua | Cordoba | Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Controlled 
Free 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro ° 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Type of exchange 


| Central Bank (Official) 


Annual average atest avai 
£ g Averssorate.:| Latest available 








rate quotation 
N | D 
, aso Nov. | a ed | . . 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | Rate Date 
| _ — ee 
3.73 73 | 3. 73 3. 73 | 3.73 | Feb. 4 
4. 23 4.23) 423) 423) 423) Do 
4.88 | 4. 94 | 4.94 Du 
4.24 | 423] 4.24 Do. 
43. 38 46. 46 | 46.46 | 46.46 46.46 | Feb. .8 
54. 02 19. 66 50.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 (4) 
16. 50 16.50} 16.50| 16.50| 168.50| Jan. 23 
19. 72 19.64 | 19.63 | 19.63] 19.63 Do. 
20. 68 20. 52 20.50 | 20.50) 20.50 Do. 
20. 30 sad 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | Jan. 22 
25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25.00} 25.00} Do. 
31.78 | 31.75 33.87 | 33.72 34.50 | Do. 
31.15 | 31.13) 31.10} 31.10 | 31. 10 Do. 
31.15} 31.13 | 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do. 
31.35 | 31.13 | 31.10} 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
31. 15 31.13 | 31.10} 31.10} 31.10 Do. 
1.75 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 | Feb. 6 
1. 76 1. 76 | 1. 76 1.76 | 1. 76 Do. 
(4) (4) (4) (4) | (4) Do. 
1.86 | 1.77 | 1.77 1.77 | 1.77 Do. 
5.85 | 5.71 | 5.64 | 5.65 5.64 | Feb. 12 
5. 62 | 5. 62 5.62,.| 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
. 98 | 1. 00 1.00 | 1. 00 1.00 | Jan. 23 
15.00 | 14.39 14.10 14. 10 14.10 | Jan. 11 
2.04; 2.04] 2.04 2. 04 2.04} Jan. 26 
4. 86 4.85} 4.84] 4.85 4.85 | Feb. 6 
5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Do. 
5. 93 5.05 | 5.05 | Do. 
333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Jan. 30 
6.50 6.50 | 6.50 6.50} 6.50| Feb. 6 
2. 50 250) 250) 250 2. 50 Do. 
1.90 1.90 | 1. 90 | 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
2.31 1.90 | 1.90 | 1. 90 1.90 Do. 
3. 26 3. 35 eae Se 3.35 | Feb. 5 
53.76 3.45 3.35| 235) 3238} Do. 


| 





! End of January 
2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 
Established Mar. 25. 


4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 

5 July 24-Dee. 31. 

Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





for use in making patterns and models 
as a step in the manufacture of other 
products are prohibited, except on or- 
ders bearing a preference rating of AA-1 
or higher. The order as originally is- 
sued May 26, 1942, required a rating of 
A-10 or higher in contrast to the AA-1 
minimum rating now prescribed. 

Domestic concerns holding or possess- 
ing stocks of mahogany will be permitted 
to sell the wood back to an importer 
under a new provision of the amended 
order which authorizes importers to 
place orders for “war-use” mahogany, 
Philippine mahogany, and Albarco wood. 

In addition to other controls estab- 
lished by the order, regulation of deliv- 
eries, domestic production, and end-use 
may be established by the Director Gen- 
eral, WPB, if such moves are required 
by exceptional circumstances. 





The highway construction program of 
the Province of Madrid, Spain, reports 
the British press calls for the expendi- 
tures of 13,000,000 pesetas for new roads 
and over 8,000,000 pesetas for the widen- 
ing and improvement of existing roads. 


Attention Exporters: 
WPB Regulation 


To correct an impression that the pro- 
visions of Priorities Regulation No. 15 
make it unnecessary to observe any re- 
strictions of War Production Board lim- 
itation and conservation orders in the 
manufacture of articles for export, the 
Director General recently announced 
Interpretation No. 1 of that Regulation. 

The interpretation makes it clear thav 
Regulation No. 15 does not relax the 
restrictions of “L” and “M” orders, in- 
sofar as they apply to manufacture and 
inventory limitations within the United 
States. The only effect of the Regula- 
tion is to lift restrictions on action 
within the United States to the extent 
that such restrictions are based upon the 
size of an inventory abroad or the na- 
ture of an intended use in a foreign 
country. When an order requires ad- 
ministrative action, such as an alloca- 
tion or express authorization, that re- 
quirement is not waived by Regulation 
No. 15, and must be met before the 
materials can be delivered. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before March 15, 1943. 


Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
SIEGE ie No. 22—Entire class. 
ee No. 14—Entire class. 
ee Do. 
ih lista cennisansaes No. 14—Soap of all kinds. 
eee No. 16—Entire class. 
Sl EEL Sean No. 15—Entire class. 
RE TS No. 3—Entire class. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Class number and product 


1943 
Nos. 17 and 39—Articles | Jan. 13 
of the class. 
No. 38—Writing, printing Do 
and wrapping paper; 
boxes of writing paper 
and envelopes; copy and 
drawing pads; drawing 


Lider 


Tropical 


books; cardboard and 
cards : a 
Parch Skin No. 38— Writing, printing Do 


and wrapping paper; 
boxes of writing paper 
with envelopes; enve- 
lopes; paper pads; writ- 
ing pads; drawing books; 


unruled copy books; 
cardboards and cards. 

Swing do Do 

Hipofosfol No. 3—Pharmaceutical Jan. 19 
medicinal preparation. 

Bismalbi No. 3—Pharmaceutical Do 
specialty. 


No. 1—Chemical product Do 
for textile industry 


Merceriphene 
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rk Applications 





Trade-mark 


Argos 


Atlanta 
Freckle 
Quino-lIon 
Phytosine 


Betest, Industri 


as Farmaceuti- 


cas. Celutest 


Ltda 
Androgin, Insti- 
tuto Pan- 


Americano de 


Bidogia 8/A 
M ilk germe-La 


boratorio Fido- 


san Ltda. 
Nitroplast 


Nitrol 
“Vulea” 
Po- Pey 


Pearl Harbor 


Re flex 


Page- Marca Reg 
istrada 
PG 


Class number and product 


No. 12—Spades, picks, 
hoes, mattocks, axes, 
hatchets, pitchforks, 
hand saws, chisels, ham 
mers, rakes, scythes, 
gimlets, pincers and 
screw drivers. 

No. 39—Industrial elastic 
web in thread or corded, 
for different uses 


No. 37-—Underwear, night 
wear, bed and table 
linens 

No. 48— Article of the class 


No. 3—A pharmaceutical 
medicinal product 


No. 3—Pharmaceutical 
specialty 
No. 3—A pharmaceutical 


product 


do 


No.3 
used in medicines and in 
pharmacies 

No. 1—Oil base paints 
Paints of chlorated rub 


ber base; varnishes and 
resins 
do 

No. 1—Articles of the class 


No. 55— Waxes and prepa 
rations for polishing and 
conserving floors and 
general objects (furni 
ture) and for cleansing 
metals 

No. 17 and 38 
the class 

No. 16—Brick tiles, metal 
plates, foundations and 
glazed or enameled tiles 
for covering floors and 
walls 


Articles of 


No. 17—Articles of the 
class 

No. 41—Articles of the 
class (foodstuffs 


A preparation to be 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1¢ 
1943 


Jan 


Do 


Jan 


Do 


Jan 


Do 


Deo 


Jan 
Do 


Do 


Do 


oat 





Chile-—The following applications for trade-mark registration were 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days from the date 


the Diaro Oficial of Santiago. 
of publication. 


published in 





Trade-mark 


Teca, Koda, Eastman 
Duralin, Tonal 
Irium, Kemipol, America 


Mallory 

India, Mallory, P. W. A., 
Champion, Baby Lindy 
Camelia 

Camelia, Teca, Koda, Eastman 
Camelia, Bristol 

Teca, Koda, Eastman, Baby Lindy 
Camelia, Teca, Koda, Eastman 
Vademecum 

Mallory 

Productos Cooper 

Champion 


Infileo 


Quintonine, Tanalbidina Geka, Tianemil Sanderson, 
Poliamida, Fenton, Broncolibral Silbe, Calcirribol 
Spedrog, Sedopresil, Poliamida Columbia, Hormosin 
Columbia, Sintefol, Acufolina, Plantacor, Lapresin 
Columbia, Calvise, Betocon, Oticur, Oticurol, Otgl 
gan, Polisulfon, Polisulan, Trisulfon, Trisulan, Vul 
neran, Hierro Cebral Geka, Activol, Neoactivol, 
Productos Bachea, Avimal, Avicap, Dexin 

Ferad, Rizamin B, Triozone 

Good Luck 


Good Luck 


Class number and product 


No. 
No. 20 
No. 21 
tions 
No. 32 
No. 36 
No. 42 
No. 44 
No. 45 
No. 46 
No. 47 
No. 48 
No. 52 
No. 54 
No. 66 
No. 72 
and toys 
No. 75 


Clothing 


do 
No. 79 
sensitized papers 
No. &1 
not periodicals 


Textile products prepared from vegetables 
Adhesives, paints, varnishes, pastas 
Soap and washing and cleaning prepara 


Heating and lighting apparatus 
Machinery and vehicles 

Metal and wooden furniture 

Yarn and waste 

Cloth and textiles 

Bed clothes, mattresses, mats 
Lacework, buttons, brooches 

Walking sticks, umbrellas, pocket books 
Precious stones and metals, jewels 
Biscuits, pastry, confectionery 

Sporting articles and apparatus, games 


Chemical and pharmaceutical products 


Photographic apparatus and instruments, 


Writing articles, paper, publications but 


Date of 
publica 


tion 


iy 
Feb 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication. 








Date of 


Product we OF 
publication 


lrade-m ark 


1943 


Charon Building material, drug | Feb, 8 to 13 
store and chemical prod : 
ucts 

Ciasogenol Fuel Do 

Wital Drug store and chemical Do. 
products, electric goods 

Edelweiss Groceries, foodstuffs, dairy Do. 


and agricultural prod- 

ucts, perfumery and 

toilet 

lextiles, dry goods, ready Do, 
1o-wears, etc 


Extrasel 





Canada’s Pulpwood-Export 
Plans 


Canada intends to export 1,550,000 
cords of pulpwood to the United States 
this year from the territory east of the 
Cascade Mountains, it was recently an- 
nounced jointly by the Canadian Tim- 
ber Controller and the Pulp and Paper 
Division of the U. S. War Production 
Board, after a meeting of the Forest 
Products Subcommittee of the Material 
Coordinating Committee, U.S. and Can- 
ada. In addition, Canadian mills expect 
to ship to the United States 1,170,000 
tons of pulp. The statement follows: 

It has been agreed that export of pulp logs 
from British Columbia will be arranged to an 
extent sufficient to maintain operations on 
both sides of the border at the same per- 
centage of capacity and also to an extent 
sufficient to maintain inventories on both 
sides of the border at the same number of 
days’ supply 

This action will result in a considerable re- 
duction in the rate of operations of British 
Columbia mills. Measures to accomplish this 
already have been taken. Accordingly, the 
quantity of pulp and paper being made 
available in Canada for United States war 
and essential civilian uses will be reduced. 

In the operations as at present conducted, 
the materials available, both with respect to 
logs and lumber, are being used to the best 
advantage of the war effort Poor weather 
conditions which have existed since January 
12, in British Columbia and the Puget Sound 
area, have resulted in log inventories on both 
sides of the border being practically ex- 
hausted. No relief is in sight until logging 
camps can be reopened, and there is no pos- 
sibility at the moment of export of fir logs 
from British Columbia 

From the territory east of the Cascade 
Mountains, Canada has agreed to use every 
possibie effort to ship to the United States 
during 1943 1,550,000 cords of pulpwood. In 
addition, Canadian mills expect to ship to 
the United States during 1943 1,170,000 tons 
of pulp urgently needed for the war effort. 

The Canadian Timber Controller and rep- 


resentatives of the Lumber and Logging 
Products Division of the War Production 
Board have agreed to review the situation 


again on April 1, and each 60 days thereafter 
in order to make sure that the resources in 
each country are used to the best advantage 
in the combined war effort 

In the meantime the following steps have 
been taken in British Columbia to stimulate 
log production: An increase of $1 per thou- 
sand board feet on all logs (except peelers); 
an increase of $4.50 per thousand on peeler 
logs; a special depletion allowance of approxi- 
mately $1.40 per thousand in addition to 
regular depletion 
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Related 4 


Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
March 2, 1943: 


No. 441—Current Export Bulletin No. 75. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 75 covering the 
following items: 


1, The Decentralization Plan for Exports to 
Brazil. 

An arrangement has been made with the 
Brazilian authorities whereby importers in 
Brazil desiring to secure commodities from or 
via the United States for export to Brazil 
must first apply to the Export-Import De- 
partment (“Carteira de Exportacao e Im- 
portacao”) of the Bank of Brazil (herein 
called the Carteira) for a Preference Request 
(“Pedido de Preferencia”). This will apply 
to all commodities at present under general 
or individual license for Brazil except petro- 
leum products shipped in bulk in tankers. 


A. Procedure To Be Followed in Brazil: 


1. The importer after placing his order in 
the usual way in the United States will apply 
to the Carteira for a Preference Request 
covering the commodity which he wishes to 
import and will supply the Carteira with such 
information as it requires. 

The Carteira will issue Preference Requests 
for those commodities which it deems most 
essential for the United Nations’ war program 
and the economy ‘of Brazil. The total quan- 
tity of Preference Requests issued will be 
limited by the estimates of available supply 
and shipping tonnage. 

3. The Embassy of the United States and 
the Carteira will collaborate in this program 

4. The Carteira has issued and will continue 
to issue information describing in detail the 
method of applying for preference requests, 
the places at which applications may be filed, 
and other pertinent information. 


B. The Responsibilities of the Importer in 
Brazil: 

1. The importer will keep himself informed 
of the regulations of the Carteira. 

2. The importer will place orders as usual 
with his respective American or foreign ex- 
porters. 

3. Upon the announcement by the Carteira 
that it will consider applications for Prefer- 
ence Requests for selected commodities, the 
importer will file Preference Request applica- 
tions with the Carteira and will supply such 
additional information to the Carteira as may 
be required 

4. Upon filing an application for a Prefer- 
ence Request, the importer will submit evi- 
dence to the Carteira that he has placed an 
order for the comm dity and has reasonable 
assurance that the exporter named thereon 
will accept his order 

5. Recommended Preference Requests re- 
quire the importer to proceed in accordance 
with his undertaking as set forth on the 
Preference Request and to follow instruc- 
tions issued by the Carteira. Rejected appli- 
cations will be returned to the importer and 
will require no further action on his part. 

6. The importer, having received a copy of 
the Preference Request, will advise the ex- 
porter that further notification will be sent 
to the exporter by the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 


C. The Responsibilities of the Exporter: 

1. The exporter will receive the order from 
the importer. 

2. The exporter will be notified by the im- 
porter that the Preference Request has been 
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recommended to the Board of Economic War- 
fare by the Carteira. 

3. Upon receipt of the notification from the 
importer that a Preference Request has been 
recommended by the Carteira the exporter 
shall await receipt of the Preference Request 
from the Board of Economic Warfare. 

4. If the exporter can accept the order he 
will return the Preference Request with an 
application for an export license attached. 
If the exporter cannot accept the order he 
will return the Preference Request to the 
Office of Exports within 2 weeks with a state- 
ment to that effect. 

5. After the exporter has received an ap- 
proved license from the Board of Economic 
Warfare, he will complete arrangements for 
the manufacture and shipment of the com- 
modities. 


D. Cancellation of General Licenses: 


The foregoing requirements will apply to 
all shipments to Brazil on which an individ- 
ual, SP or WP license has not been issued be- 
fore March 1, 1943. All general licenses for 
shipment to Brazil, as of March 1, 1943, are 
hereby cancelled including G. I. T. and the 
special general license provisions for medic- 
inals, with the exception of General License 
GUS, Shipments Valued at $25 or Less, Per- 
sonal Baggage, General License for Ship’s 
Stores, return of empty containers, photo- 
graphic films, plates and paper, technical 
Cata, newspapers and publications, as set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
11. No licenses will be issued for shipment 
to Brazil after March 1, 1943, except under 
the decentralization procedure herein out- 
lined. 

This procedure does not apply to shipments 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to March 1, 1943. Such shipments may be 
made under the previous general license pro- 
visions. Similarly, the procedure is not in- 
tended to prevent shipments for which ODT 
permits have been issued prior to March 1, 
1943. 


E. Certification of Freight-Space Applications 
Under This Plan: 


No freight-space applications will be ap- 
proved after March 1, 1943, except for out- 
standing valid licenses for Brazil and those 
licenses which will be processed under the 
decentralization plan. 


F. Emergency Circumstances: 


In those cases in which the exporter finds 
that there is insufficient time to comply with 
the foregoing procedure he may apply directly 
to the Board of Economic Warfare for an ex- 
port license. When making such an applica- 
tion the exporter must present in detail the 
reasons why there is not sufficient time in 
which to obtain a preference request in the 
usual manner. 


II. Combined Form—Commodity-Exrport Li- 
cense and Freight-Space Application 
(BEW 166). 

1. Efective immediately it is no longer 
obligatory for exporters to submit export li- 
cense applications on Form BEW 166. Where 
the three conditions set forth in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 68* (Announcement No. 
431 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Janu- 
ary 23) are present either Form BEW 166 or 
BEW 119 may be used. In all other cases 
only BEW 119 may be submitted. 


*Par. c, item 1, “Application Forms,” p. 87 
of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 11. 
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2. The combined Form BEW 166 is not to 
be used in cases where a preference rating or 
other supply assistance from the War Pro- 
duction Board is required. In such cases the 
exporter should submit his export license ap- 
plication on Form BEW 119 in accordance 
with the former procedure. 


III. Cancellation of Outstanding BEW 138 
Applications for Freight Space Not Rep- 
resenting Actual Cargo. 

Effective immediately,. exporters are to ad- 
vise the Office of Exports to cancel their out- 
standing applications for freight space (BEW 
138), whether already certified to the War 
Shipping Administration or still pending in 
the Office of Exports where, for any reason, 
the applications no longer represent actual 
cargo to be shipped. 


IV. Sale of Automobiles, Both New and Used, 
Taken Into Mezico for Private Use. 


If an individual who has taken an auto- 
mobile into Mexico in accordance with the 
general license provision covering personal 
baggage desires to sell the same while in 
Mexico, he may do so only if he obtains an 
export license from the Board of Economic 
Warfare. To obtain such a license he must 
file Form BEW 119 with the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico City. This application will 
be referred to the Board of Economic Warfare 
in Washington, and, if granted, it will be 
sent to the Collector of Customs at the port 
of exit. After making appropriate entries 
on the license, the Collector will forward it 
to the United States Embassy along with the 
affidavit which the applicant had left with 
the Collector at the time of leaving the coun- 
try. Permission will then be given by the 
United States Embassy for the sale of the 
vehicle and the affidavit will be delivered to 
the applicant. 


V. Changes in General License. 





De- General 
part- License 
ment Group | Effective 
Commodity ping a — 
Sched- | | change 
ule B |Old| New 
No. | 
Coffee extracts and | 1513.00! C | None! Mar. 1, 1943 
substitutes (in- 
clude chicory, | 
dried and roast- | 
ed). | 
Coffee, green | 1511.00) C |__.do Do. 
Coffee, roasted (in- | 


1512.00} C |__.do Do. 
clude decaffein- | 
ated). 





Shipments of the above commodities, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders.for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 

Applications for individual licenses to export any of 
the above commodities will not be granted unless evi- 
dence of approval from the Office of Price Administration 
is attached to the license application. 


No. 442—Current Export Bulletin No. 76. 

-The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 76 on the follow- 
ing subject: 


Submission of License Applications for Pro- 
posed Exports to Seven South American 
Countries. 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 66 (An- 
nouncement No. 429 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for January 16), paragraph 1, ex- 
porters were requested not to submit applica- 
tions for licenses to export to Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Venezuela, unless the commodities to be ex- 
ported fell into one of the three listed cate- 
gories. Numerous applications have been re- 
ceived for licenses to export, to the named 
countries, commodities that did not fall with- 
in these categories. These applications were 
held in the Office of Exports, and the appli- 
cants were so notified. 

A special procedure covering exportations 
to Argentina has been developed and will be 
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announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
77 (see No. 443 below). For the other above- 
named countries, license applications and ap- 
plications for freight space may now be sub- 
mitted, even though they are not in the listed 
categories, and will be reviewed along with 
those applications which have been submitted 
during the past 2 months. Applications that 
were already in the Office of Exports at the 
time Bulletin No. 66 was issued will be con- 
sidered first. It is necessary, however, that 
the Office of Exports continue to follow a 
highly selective licensing program. Therefore, 
exporters will save themselves considerable 
paper work if, before submitting applications 
to the Office of Exports, they themselves will 
carefully screen their proposed exportations 
on the basis of urgency and essentiality of the 
shipments. 


No. 443—Current Export Bulletin No. 77: 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 77, as follows: 


Procedure for Exports to Argentina. 


I. A procedure has been designed to deter- 
mine the essential needs of Argentina 
for all materials to be imported from 
or by way of the United States. 


Effective April 1, 1943, exportations to Ar- 
gentina may no longer be made under gen- 
eral license, with certain exceptions, and this 
procedure will apply to allocated as well as 
nonallocated materials. 

After April 1, 1943, applications for indi- 
vidual licenses will not be considered for 
shipments to Argentina except under the 
procedure herein outlined. 

Intransit shipments to Argentina through 
the United States will also be governed by 
this procedure. 


II. This plan of procedure will be carried out 
in the following manner: 


A. Procedure to be followed in Argentina: 

1. Importers wishing to import any com- 
modity from or by way of the United States 
into Argentina will first apply to the Central 
Bank of Argentina for a Certificate of Neces- 
sity, and will submit such information as 
may be required by the Central Bank of 
Argentina. 

2. The Central Bank of Argentina will is- 
sue information describing in detail the 
method of applying for Certificates of Neces- 
ity and other pertinent information. 

3. The Central Bank of Argentina will issue 
Certificates of Necessity for those commod- 
ities deemed essential to the national econ- 
omy of Argentina. The issuance of these 
Certificates of Necessity will be limited by 
estimates of available supply and transpor- 
tation facilities. 

4. The Embassy of the United States and 
the Central Bank of Argentina will collabo- 
rate in this procedure. 

5. Certificate of Necessity, if issued, will be 
delivered to the importer by the Central 
Bank of Argentina. 

6. All articles and materials for the main- 
tenance and repair and for the operation of 
the meat-packing plants, (frigerificos) and of 
the mines producing tungsten and beryllium 
for the fulfillment of bulk contracts for the 
war effort will not require Certificates of Ne- 
cessity. Operations materials for the meat- 
packing plant to be used in filling other 
than bulk contracts for the war effort, how- 
ever, will require Certificates of Necessity. 

B. Procedure to be followed by the im- 
porter in Argentina: 

1. The importer will keep himself informed 
of the regulations issued by the Central Bank 
of Argentina. 

2. The importer will place his orders as 
usual with his exporters. 

3. The Central Bank of Argentina will 
either refuse or issue Certificates of Neces- 
sity. Rejected applications will be returned 
to the importer and will require no further 
action on his part. 

4. If the Central Bank of Argentina is- 
sues a Certificate of Necessity, it will be de- 
livered to the importer, who will then for- 
ward it to his exporter. 
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5. Upon receipt of notification from the 
exporter that he has been granted an export 
license, the importer will complete any por- 
tion of the transaction still pending. 

C. Procedure to be followed by the ez- 
porter: 

1. The exporter will receive the original 
copy of the Certificate of Necessity from the 
importer. 

2. The exporter will apply to the Office of 
Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for an export license for the 
materials covered by the Certificate of Neces- 
sity issued to the importer and the exporter 
will attach to the license application the 
original Certificate of Necessity. 

3. Upon receipt of an export license the ex- 
porter will proceed with his commercial and 
financial arrangements in the customary 
manner. The Board of Economic Warfare will 
have no participation in these arrangements. 

4. Rejected license applications may be ap- 
pealed in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
11 and subsequent Current Export Bulletins. 

5. Beginning April 1, 1943, each application 
for an export license to Argentina must be 
accompanied by a Certificate of Necessity 
when presented to the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Effective March 31, 1943, all out- 
standing Certificates of Necessity, issued in 
1942, for which licenses have not been granted, 
will expire. 


III. All general licenses for shipment to Ar- 
gentina, as of April 1, 1943, are hereby 
cancelled including GIT and the special 
general license provisions for medicinals, 
with the exception of General License 
GUS, Shipments Valued at $25 or Less, 
Personal Baggage, General License for 
Ship’s Stores, return of empty containers, 
photographic films, plates and paper, 
technical data, newspapers and publica- 
tions, as set forth in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 11. 

Shipments which are on dock, on lighter, or 
laden aboard the exporting carrier prior to 
April 1, 1943, may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


IV. The Board of Economic Warfare will en- 
deavor to issue export licenses and ship- 
ping-space permits pursuant to applica- 
tions accompanied by Certificates of 
Necessity, but may deny such applications 
when it deems such action necessary in 
the interest of the prosecution of the War 

The Board of Economic Warfare likewise 
may grant export licenses without receiving 

Certificates of Necessity in order to meet 

emergency needs relating to exports essential 

to the production and transportation of war 
materials. 


No. 444—Current Export Bulletin No. 78. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 78 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Controlled Materials Plan—Outstanding 
Licenses for Export of Controlled Mate- 
rials in Basic Forms 


Certain outstanding licenses (including 
both individual and SP licenses) authorize 
the export of Controlled Materials in their 
basic forms (i. e., steel, copper, brass, bronze 
and aluminum in the forms and shapes speci- 
fied in Current Export Bulletin 70, paragraph 
6) (Announcement No. 435, ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for February 6, page 29) which 
cannot be scheduled for production in the 
first quarter of 1943. Under the provisions of 
the Controlled Materials Plan it may be pos- 
sible for such materials to be scheduled for 
production in the second quarter in accord- 
ance with the priority rating now assigned 
However, should the present rating not be 
sufficiently high to allow second-quarter pro- 
duction, the holders of valid outstanding li- 
censes covering those materials should notify 
the Office of Exports as soon as possible of 
their situation, in order that consideration 
may be give nto bringing the materials within 
the provisions of the Controlled Materials 
Plan for production during the second 
quarter 
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This notification should be in the form of 
a letter submitted in quadruplicate to the 
Operations Branch, Office of Exports, giy 
the name and address of the applicant, the 
license number, date of license, and the name 
and address of the consignee, name of United 
States producer or supplier, quantity, valye 
and description of the materials (specifieq in 
sufficient detail to permit accurate identig. 
cation of all items in terms of Controlled Ma. 
terials as specified in the CMP Materials List 
as well as in terms of Schedule B). If Pos. 
sible, the materials will then be brought 
within the provisions of the Controlled Ma. 
terials Plan by extension of an allotment ph 
means of a stamp on the original copy of the 
letter, which will be returned to the license 
holder. In all cases where allotments are 
thus extended, the priority rating previously 
granted will be revoked by extension of the 
allotment, since no priority rating is needeq 
to obtain delivery of Controlled Materials 
authorized by a CMP allotment. 


II. Controlled Materials Plan—Outstanding 
License for Export of Class A Products. 


Certain outstanding individual licenses 
authorize the export of Class A products 
which are scheduled for production during 
the second quarter of 1943. Consideration 
will be given in certain cases to bringing the 
second quarter and subsequent production re. 
quirements of controlled materials for such 
products within the provisions of the Cop- 
trolled Materials Plan, without the need of 
filing a new application for license. 

In all cases in which an allotment is de. 
sired for this purpose, the following procedure 
must be observed. For each outstanding l- 
cense, the holder of the export license wil] 
submit to the Board of Economic Warfare a 
letter requesting such consideration and 
specifying the following information: 

License number. 

. Applicant’s name. 

C. Expiration date of license. 

D. Country of destination. 

E. Whether or not the production of the 
particular product to be exported has 
actually begun 

Whether or not it is necessary, in order 

to obtain delivery of the product for 
export, for the manufacturer of the 
product to obtain delivery of the re- 
quested Controlled Materials subse- 
quent to March 31, 1943 

Any allotments which are made for this 
purpose will be extended by the Board of 
Economic Warfare on Form CMP-4A. This 
letter must be submitted in duplicate and 
must be addressed to the Machinery and 
Equipment Division, Office of Exports, Room 
2209, Temporary “U” Building, Washington, 
D.C. This letter will serve in lieu of the ex- 
port-license application required by the pro- 
cedure set forth in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 70. Three legible copies of Form CMP-4A 
must accompany this letter. A fourth copy 
of Form CMP-4A must be retained in the 
prime consumer's files. 

If the manufacture of the Class A product 
for export does not require delivery of Con- 
trolled Materials to the manufacturer subse- 
quent to March 31, 1943, this procedure 
should not be used 

In the absence of a specific request to the 
contrary, the above procedure may be disre- 
garded by persons who already have sub- 
mitted Form CMP-4A to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare for controlled materials 
needed in the production of Class A products 
for which licenses are already outstanding. 


> 
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Britain’s Well-Worn Currency 


Quantities of well-worn green pound 
notes and russet 10-shilling notes, which 
in normal times would be out of circula- 
tion, are said to be reappearing in Lon- 
don. Were it not for the necessity of 
conserving paper, such notes would 
probably be returned to the Bank of 
England. 
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ew Books and 
Reports es 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
February 20, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
jssued weekly by the Department of 
State. may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The February 20 
issue contains these articles: 


yISIT TO WASHINGTON OF MaA- 
DAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK OF 
CHINA. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE-AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM IN WAR AND 
PEACE. 


COLOMBIAN-AMERICAN COM MIS- 
SION ON RUBBER. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


AGREEMENT WITH PERU PROVIDING 
AIR-TRANSPORTATION FACILI- 
TIES. 


AGREEMENTS REGARDING THE 
SERVICE OF NATIONALS OF ONE 
COUNTRY IN THE ARMED FORCES 
OF ANOTHER COUNTRY. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


Other Publications 


THE NATIVE PEOPLES OF NEW 
GUINEA. M. W. Stirling. 1943. 25 pp. 
Illus. War Background Studies No. 9. 


Available gratis from: The Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


AEROSPHERE—1942. Glenn D. An- 
gle (ed.). 1942. 1,155 pp. Illus. Price, 
$12.50. Presents articles on the United 
States war effort, including a survey of 
aviation in this war; describes the work 
of all departments of the United States 
offensive by top officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; explains the 
part played by the Soviet. Divided into 
five sections: 1. Modern Aircraft de- 
Scribes the design, construction, equip- 
ment, and performance of planes of 19 
countries, including 655 photographs and 
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drawings. 2. Aircraft Armament de- 
scribes guns and armor plate carried by 
the world’s modern fighting planes. 3. 
Modern Aircraft Engines shows 399 mod- 
els, 199 photographs and drawings. 4. 
Aviation Statistics gives data on altitude 
records, races, associations, commerce, 
Government bureaus, and many other 
pertinent matters. 5. Buyer’s Guide 
lists world manufacturers and suppliers 
alphabetically, by products, and, for the 
United States, geographically. 


Available from: Aircraft Publications, 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Frederick C. Dietz. 1942. 616 pp. 
Price, $3. Textbook for American stu- 
dents, presenting a picture of how Eng- 
lishmen have made their living over the 
centuries, how changes in the ways of 
doing things came about, and how politi- 
cal and social life influenced and have 
been influenced by economic problems 
as time went on. A series of chapters 
deals with public finance. Bibliographi- 
cal notes appear at the end of each 
chapter. 

Available from: Henry Holt and Co., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH WAR ECONOMY, 
1939-1943. Mary E. Murphy. 1943. 403 
pp. Price $2.50. Presents information 
relative to the interrelated factors of 
human, physical, and financial resources 
which must be built into a coordinated 
national policy aimed at conquering to- 
talitarian aggression. Subjects dis- 
cussed include mobilization of resources, 
expansion of production, concentration 
of production, recruitment of labor, con- 
scription of money, taxation of income, 
curtailment of consumption, provision of 
food, development of trade and trans- 
portation, transformation of the social 
structure, and transition from war to 
peace. 

Available from: Professional and 
Technical Press, 11 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Ecuadoran Economic Changes 
(Continued from p. 11) 


duction of new styles has been an add- 
ed stimulus to the revival of this trade. 

Straw-hat manufacturing is a handi- 
craft industry which is carried on prin- 
cipally by the low income classes. The 
number of persons who make these hats 
during all or part of their time is very 
large, and, because of the widespread 
employment which it makes, this indus- 
try is very important. 

The development of manufacturing 
by the factory system has been retarded 
by a restricted domestic market, due to 
the low purchasing power of the peo- 
ple. Another difficulty has been the lack 
of adequate capital for such enterprises. 
Progress has been made, however, in the 
textile industry, which consists of cot- 
ton, rayon, and woolen mills. Cotton 
and wool are produced within the coun- 
try, although additional quantities of 
cotton sometimes must be imported to 
supplement the local crop. The textile 
industry has grown steadily since 1915 
and especially under the protection of 
tariffs which were imposed as early as 
1918. Under present war conditions, 
foreign competition has further dimin- 
ished so that domestic mills have been 
unable to satisfy the demand. While it 
is small the textile industry is neverthe- 
less of growing importance. 


Hand-Woven Rugs 


Ecuadoran hand-woven rugs have been 
steadily gaining in popularity in the 
United States, partly because events in 
the Far East have made it difficult to 
obtain them from that area. Since its 
beginning, the skill of rug weaving from 
wool yarns colored with vegetable dyes 
has been handed down in a few families 
from generation to generation. The 
work is still largely done in the homes 
or in very primitive factories. There 
are several factors, however, which may 
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prevent a marked expansion of the in- 
dustry. One of these is the lack of suf- 
ficient trained workmen. Only a few 
families have the skill, and they guard 
it as a trade secret. Another impediment 
is the small amount of capital with which 
most of the weavers have to work. This 
makes it necessary for them to dispose 
of one product at a time, raise their own 
wool, and, in most cases, do the spin- 
ning and weaving in their spare time. 


Other Industries 


Ecuadoran industrial activities also 
include the manufacture or processing 
of various foodstuffs, beverages, pharma- 
ceuticals and leather. The entire do- 
mestic consumption of shoes is supplied 
from within the country, most of them 
being hand made. Ecuador is rapidly 
approaching self-sufficiency as to ce- 
ment in contrast to its former depend- 
ency upon imports. Quinine is manu- 
factured from native cinchona bark, and 
it is likely that this essential drug will 
soon be produced in quantities suffi- 
cient for the nation’s needs as well as 
for exports. 


Obstacles to Further Progress 


The amazing versatility of the coun- 
try has time and again enabled it to 
side-step economic disaster. Very few 
nations of similar size are able to pro- 
duce such a wide variety of products, 
yet the Ecuadoran standard of living re- 
mains at a low level and many of the 
Republic’s resources lie undeveloped. 
What are the factors retarding economic 
progress? Three seem outstanding. 
They are lack of adequate transporta- 
tion, insufficient capital, and the failure 
of many Ecuadoran agriculturalists to 
improve their methods of farming. 

Ecuador needs highways. With an 


area approximating that of the State of 
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Oregon, Ecuador possesses about 500 
miles of hard-surface roads and 900 
miles of improved secondary roads, com- 
pared with Oregon’s 1938 total of 1,200 
miles of hard-surface and 3,000 miles of 
improved secondary roads. Ecuador also 
has 2,800 miles of unimproved roads, 
most of which are only traversable in 
the dry season. The lofty Andes pre- 
sent a formidable barrier making high- 
way construction difficult for a country 
of Ecuador’s limited capital. Recent 
highway activitiy has been confined 
chiefly to the building of the Ecuadoran 
section of the Inter-American Highway 
which is still incomplete. Economic 
progress has undoubtedly been retarded 
by this lack of sufficient good roads. 


Railways Inadequate 


Railroads are also inadequate. There 
is only one railway linking the coastal 
region with the populous inter-mountain 
basin. This is the Guayaquil & Quito 
Railway, the construction of which was 
begun in 1873. This remarkable feat of 
engineering was completed in 1908. The 
line has not proved to be a profitable in- 
vestment but has performed a valuable 
service to the country. There are other 
railways, chiefly those linking small 
coastal ports with the immediate hinter- 
land which are of minor importance be- 
cause they do not penetrate far into the 
interior. Further railway development 
is restricted by the lack of capital, which 
is in turn discouraged by unprofitable 
operations. If money becomes available 
for transportation improvements it will 
probably be used for highways. 


Lack of Capital 


Lack of capital is the outstanding rea- 
son why the country’s natural resources 
have remained largely undeveloped. 
Because there have not been sufficient 
accumulations of capital within the 
country it has been necessary to depend 
considerably upon foreign capital which 
for some years has been difficult to ob- 
tain. It is likely, however, that foreign 
capital can be attracted on terms which 
are mutually beneficial if the value of 
the currency can be kept stable and 
general economic and political equilib- 
rium is maintained. The inherent 
strength of the Ecuadoran economy as 
demonstrated in the present crisis, how- 
ever, still beckons, and, if adequate safe- 
guards for foreign investments can be 
found which are consistent with Ecua- 
dor’s own interests, the country may 
enjoy a period of unparalleled develop- 
ment. 


Today’s Problems and Efforts 


Modern agricultural methods are prac- 
ticed on some of the large haciendas of 
the coastal region, but in many parts of 
the country, especially in the highlands, 
farm methods have remained virtually 
unchanged since colonial times. The 
most serious agricultural problems 
awaiting solution are the control of 
cocoa diseases and the introduction of 
a better strain of wheat which would be 
more suitable to the peculiar growing 
conditions of the highlands than the 
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grain which is now grown. A great deal 
of improvement could also be made in 
the breeding of livestock. These are in- 
cluded among the objectives of the Ecua- 
doran Development Corporation (Cor. 
poracion Ecuatoriana de Fomento), es. 
tablished in June 1942, for developing 
the natural resources of Ecuador, im. 
proving agriculture, mining, industry, 
and transport, as well as the construc. 
tion of public works. The Corporation 
was formed with the backing of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
United States agricultural experts are 
now assisting the Ecuadoran Government 
in promoting improved methods of farm. 
ing. If successful, these efforts will in. 
crease both the quantity and the quality 
of the country’s agricultural output. 
Inter-American commerce has greatly 
increased since the outbreak of the war, 
This has not only included Ecuador's 
trade with the United States, but also its 
trade with other nations of the hemi- 
sphere. Ecuador is supplying and can 
supply in the future larger quantities of 
products important to the United States 
and other American republics, in time 
either of war or of peace, though foreign 
capital and technical assistance are 
needed for developing many of them. 





Policy of Finding Construction 
Material Overseas 


By finding construction material over- 
seas during 1942, many thousand tons of 
merchant shipping were freed for use 
in transporting food and munitions to 
the fighting forces, the War Production 
Board says in reporting that the over- 
sea construction program last year 
amounted to approximately $2,000- 
000,000. 

The program comprised camps, forti- 
fications, harbor installations, storage 
facilities, repair shops, airfields, and 
other types of facilities needed to servy- 
ice the American expeditionary forces. 
The total does not include the cost of 
maintenance and subsistence of the 
troops engaged in construction work, or 
the cost of shipping the materials that 
could not be provided locally. 

Joining in the program were officials 
of the War Production Board, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

By thoroughly combing the materials 
market abroad, the agencies responsible 
for construction not only reduced ship- 
ping-space requirements, but speeded 
the work. 

One case, in this connection, occurred 
in the Far East, where thousands of tons 
of cement were needed. When it was 
discovered that a large cement-mill ca- 
pacity existed in this area, and that the 
country had an exportable surplus, or- 
ders for American cement were canceled 
by the engineers in charge and the 
equivalent of one 10,000-ton vessel for a 
year was saved. 

Another instance occurred in an East- 
ern Mediterranean country, from which 
construction agents were sending orders 
for asphalt roofing. An investigation 
showed that the country produced large 
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quantities of tile, as well as various types 
of masonry and clay products, and that 
natives had been making satisfactory 
roofs out of these materials for centuries. 
The local materials were adopted, and 
the necessity for shipping asphalt roof- 
jing halfway around the world was elim- 
inated. 

In another case it was found that mill- 
work, including doors and windows, was 
needed in Palestine and Syria. A sur- 
yey of local materials and labor indi- 
cated that plenty of lumber was avail- 
able in those countries, and that suffi- 
cient Manpower could be obtained to 
construct the millwork where it was 
needed. 

A somewhat similar case occurred in 
Alaska. When it was indicated that 
jumber was being shipped to Alaska, the 
agency concerned substituted portable 
saws which, taking a very small amount 
of space, saved the equivalent of many 
thousands of tons of shipping space. 

A policy of using local materials wher- 
ever possible in construction of the Pan 
American Highway has produced valu- 
able results. At the beginning of con- 
struction, a survey determined what 
materials could be found locally, and 
which ones had to be imported from the 
United States. Many of the local ma- 
terials were found by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, which had catalogued 
available materials so carefully that 
when construction was started in Cen- 
tral American countries contractors 
knew from what dealers to buy. 

One notable achievement of this policy 
occurred in connection with the steel 
needed for the bridges and culverts of 
the highway. Second-hand and scrap 
steel found chiefly in Mexico accounted 
for about 29,000 of the 30,000 tons of 
steel required. The remaining 1,000 
tons was processed in the United States, 
since this was required for specially fab- 
ricated bridge ties, and other uses, which 
called for fine calibration. 





New “Wax Importers 
Committee” 


A Wax Importers Industry Advisory 
Committee of 10 members has been 
formed, the War Production Board an- 
nounced recently. Wells Martin, deputy 
chief of the Protective Coatings Section 
of the Chemicals Division of the WPB, 
acted as Government presiding officer of 
the committee’s first meeting held in 
Washington, February 15. 

Problems of wax importers were dis- 
cussed, most important being the scar- 
city of sailing from ports where stocks 
are collected. Until the shipping short- 
age is relieved, present stocks as well as 
imports must be conserved for essential 
heeds in the war effort. Some less es- 
sential uses may be limited. 

Carnauba and ouricury waxes, which 
originate in Brazil and are important in 
protective coatings, as well as a large 
portion of the requirements for bees- 
Wax, must be imported. The committee 
discussed handling of import licenses 
and scheduling of sailings. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Aid Helps Uruguayan 
Production of Electricity 


Uruguay will reduce within 2 years 50 
percent of the consumption of fuels used 
to manufacture electrical energy because 
of the financial and technical aid of the 
United States in the great Rio Negro 
power project. 

Luis Giorgi, engineer and technical 
chief of the project, who has just re- 
turned to Uruguay from the United 
States, reported that negotiations have 
been completed here for the shipment 
of needed machinery to start operations. 

The machinery and financial contracts 
signed by Mr. Giorgi, and approved by 
his Government, provide (says. the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs) that within 18 months 
North American companies will deposit 
in the port of New York materials neces- 
sary to put in operation one of the four 
generators. Six months from that date 
the Rio Negro project will be able to sup- 
ply electricity, reducing the use of fuels 
such as oil and coal for steam generation 
plants. If no other difficulties occur, 
Mr. Giorgi went on to say, this saving of 
fuels will reach 85 percent in 1946, and 
plans call for total elimination of fuel 
use by 1952. 

Although the hydroelectric plant will 
consist of four generator units, two lines 
of transmission, and complementary 
equipment, Mr. Giorgi said; present ef- 
forts were aimed at operation of a group 
generator with one transmission line 
and complementary equipment. 

The Rio Negro has been dammed to 
produce the largest artificial lake in 
South America to supply the flow of 
water for the power turbines, he added. 

Mr. Giorgi also reported that at pres- 
ent 40,000,000 pesos (about $20,000,000) 
have been invested in the enterprise. 
The four generators, which will cost 
24,000,000 pesos ($12,000,000), will be 
financed by a loan granted by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington to the 
Uruguayan Government. In addition, 
the United States will furnish priorities 
for export and transportation of the ma- 
chinery, and technicians to supervise 
installation of the equipment, says the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 





Cement Shortage in Switzerland 


The shortage of cement is keenly felt 
in Switzerland. The city of Zurich had 
planned, with the approval of the Can- 
tonal authorities, to build 200 dwellings 
to ease the housing situation, but such 
plans were abandoned because the sup- 
ply of cement allotted by the Govern- 
ment was totally inadequate. The Can- 
ton was allotted 1,150 tons of cement, 
and the city was restricted to 200 tons. 





Statistics show that approximately 
148,000 automobiles have been taken out 
of use in Australia since the war began 
in 1939. More than 28,000 motorcycles 
also have been taken off the roads. 
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Theodore J. Pursley (“Ecuadoran Eco- 
nomic Changes”).—See ‘Contributors’ 
Column” in issue of February 13, 1943. 

William N. Small (“Argentine Edible 
Oils”) —See issue of January 23, 1943. 


Elinor F. Sylvester (‘Loofas 
Ahoy?”’) —See issue of January 23, 1943. 





WPB Order on Agave Fibers 


Use of specified higher grades of agave 
fibers in the production of binder twine 
was prohibited recently by the Director 
General for Operations of the WPB in 
amending Order M-84. 

The following kinds of agave fiber may 
no longer be consumed in production of 
binder twine: Java cantala or African, 
Haitian, and Java or Madagascar sisa- 
lana. These are the so-called “rope 
length” fibers needed for manufacture 
of rope and other cordage. Cotton, jute, 
and hennequin can be used as substi- 
tutes for them in processing of binder 
twine. 

Paragraphs (d) (9) and (e) of the 
amended order also have been changed 
to bring them into conformity with 
General Imports Order M-63, which 
controls imports of agave products. 





Britain’s Radio Subscribers 


The number of subscribers to radio 
relay exchanges in Great Britain in- 
creased 11,751 during the second quarter 
of 1942, according to press reports from 
that country. 

At the end of June 1942, there were 
398,985 subscribers and 278 exchanges. 
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